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Lgricultural. 
PERMANENT PASTURES. 
here are many sections where such a 
thing as a permanent pasture is not known. 


The land all beingfalike suitable for tillage, | 


a rotation of crops is the usual praetice, per- 
haps, of three or five years, of which one 
year or two it may be used for pasturage. 


But herein New England we have much | 
land that is unsuited for any other purpose | 
than pasturing, and often searcely fit for | 


It may be that the soil has washed 


from hillsides to the lowlands until there is | 
scarce enough to furnish roothold toa scanty | 


»wth of grass and bushes, or it may be so 

| with stone. below the surface as to 

esemble only a poorly eleaned street with 

an inch or two of soilon the surface and a 
t of broken pavement under it. 


sol 


The problem that often confronts the | 


farmer is, how to make such land furnish 
summer feed for his stock without a greater 
expenditure for labor and fertilizer than the 
food will be worth. How this may be done 
is What we hope to tell,or at least to suggest 
some of the methods hy which such fields 
may be greatly improved at but small ex- 
pense, 

theo @ 1 pastures have for 


Many of 


years had their crops grazed off and noth- | 


ng 


ing returned but such grass and roots as 
have decayed on the surface or below it, 


or the droppings of the animals as they | 


roamed over the field in summer. They 


are not lacking so much in vegetable matter | 


as in the mineral elements of fertility. 
They may have a greater amount of root 
srowth than the erop upon them would 
lead one to suspect, that is, they are what 
is often called rootbound, and this must be 
remedied in the first place by breaking up 
these roots. 

\ good harrow run over. these fields. will 
do this, the cutaway or disk harrow being 
the best, butasharp toothed and heavy 
spike harrow will do very good work if it is 
run over it severaltimes. Barely scratching 
the surface is not enough, but it needs to be 
scarified as deep as it will allow, and if it is 
zone over five or six times the last harrow- 
ing will be of more benefit than all that have 
been given before. 

For the New England climate and soil we 
think the best time to do this work is in the 
spring, while the ground is yet soft from the 
spring thaw. Further south, or on the clay 

oils of the West, it may be done in the fall, 

but in either case we would sow upon i 

iver seed in the spring, using ten to fifteen 
pounds of the small red clover, and about 
one-half that amount of the white clover. 
lle coming in of other grass we should trust 

the seed already in the soil of the grasess 

t are already there, though certainly it 

ld do no harm tofadd blue grass and red- 

seed if one feels warranted to pay the 
ense, 


\ started to tell how a permanent past- 


imay be made more produetive at small , 


ise, yet we think that the improvement 


id warrant an expenditure for fertilizer , 


«extent of twohundred pounds of acid 


sphate or of fine ground bone meal, and | 
1undred pounds of muriate of potash. to | 


cre when the seed was sown, and if, 


ilis very light this amount might be | 


derably inereased, or doubled at least, 
«advantage of the owner. 


‘may take but a small part of his past- | 


wh year, and by treating it as above 
it to produce good pasturage, if the 


sownearly in the spring, so that | 


may be turned upon it by the first of 
.at least, and if they are not allowed 
) it too closely the first season it will 
-ood results for many years. 

hof what we now call permanent 
ire in New England was established by 
lod very different from this. We can 
ly see the indications of the rows and 
where corn was once grown, so long 
hat the oldest inhabitant cannot re- 
er when it grew there. But there are 
tions and in ‘some cases memories of 
ine when these pastures were corn 
:. upon which was expended the manure 


‘inthe barnyard, not always of the 
vest, because the animals were not 


lly grain fed, and because the manure 
een exposed to sun and rain and al 
iects of the weather before it was 

1 to the field. Economy caused it to be 
i in the hill to contribute as much as was 
ble to the growing of the corn 
. and at the last hoeing of the corn, rye 
sown and perhaps some grass seed, 
ch the latter was often but little more 
ithe chaff and seed saved in the spring 
lad rattled from the hay when it was 
it, which perhaps had been well rip- 
vefore it had been reached by the then 
)rocess of hand scythes and hand rak- 
rhat is the history of many of the old 

‘ which we call permanent pastures in 
England, upon which the cattle have 
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days have'resulted in keeping them in con- 
dition to'furnish food, though it may be but 
little for so many years, they deserve a 
little better treatment now. They remind 
us that those old’ generations worked them 
and reared their families upon them, and 
those to whom they have descended owe a 
debt to the land from which their predéces- 
‘ sors took the crops for so many years and 
returned sojlittle of the fertility those crops 
took up. ae 
‘:'We have seen some such old pastures 
greatly improved by substituting sheep for 
milch cows upon them fora few years. 
| The greater value ot the droppings of the 
| sheep, and the fact that in a good part of 
the year they remained there both day and 
night, destroying weeds and bushes as well 
as feeding upon the grass, in afew years 
| added very much to the fertility of the soil, 
and when one does not wish to make such a 


radical change as to keep all sheep and no |’ 


| cows, the addition of a few sheep to run 
| with the cows has helped to improve the 
pastures. 


Of course the man with abundant means | 


| who comes into possession of some of these 
run-down and seemingly worn-out plains 
and hillsides can take more rapid methods. 
He can pluw and manure as liberally as he 
pleases, can cultivate and grow crops, grub 
| out the bushes, and dig out the rocks and 
| stones, and soon make the land in condition 


future rather than in present gains. 


Alahdin’s palace was reared by the slave of 
the lamp, but wethink it can scarcely equal 
that with which the progressive farmer 
| watches the more gradual 


| cessful plans. 


| become covered with trees. 
| pines of two or three feet in diameter grow- 

ing in fields where among them were plainly 

to be traced the corn rows of perhaps a 
| century ago, and stately oaks and elms that 
migbt have been left as saplinge when tho 
field was planted. Even a growth of the 


|. profitable when the wood was in demand 


for mowing lands. 





Si inal 
Farmers and Dairymen. 





the pecuniary advantage of preserving our 
forests. Prof. John Gifford of Cornell Uni- 
versity then gave an illustrated lecture on 
forest cundition in New Hampshire. This 
was both instructive and entertaining. The 
farmers of New England are having much 
done for them in this direction, but they 
seem to grasp the idea slowly. 

The Dairymen’s Association was opened 
Friday morning by an inspiring address 
from the president, George H. Wadleigh fol- 
lowed by an able and instructive essay on 
** Nature’s Assistants,”’ by the venerable F. 
F. Fisk of Webster. F.C. Davis, secretary 
of Vermont Dairymen’s Association, gave 
an instructive address on ‘‘ Calves and Pigs 
as Adjuncts.”’ 

Mr. Davis prefers the Jersey cow, and 
would not. use a_ sire whose dam 


mals to point these conclusions. The 
scientific men of the Canadian Agricultural 
Department have also discovered that ‘to 
feed voung pigs up to the killing stage of 
fatness beforethey reach maturity Coes not 
conduce to providing firm and healthy pork, 
as many unscientific big breeders and pack- 
ers discovered for themselves long ago. 

‘* It.is also laid down that skimmilk fed to 
the pigs with grain preduces a firmer and 
better fat ti:an the same grain ration without 
milk; that a clover diet, saye in conjunction 
with grain, isn’t a first-rate pork producer ; 
that it is quite evident that the root crops— 
turnips, mangels and sugar beets—can be 
used with benefit and impunity’’; [and 
finally, that the scientists ‘‘do not notice 
any softening effect, dué to the results of 





feeding rape, artichokes or pumpkins, cooked 








to grow large crops, but he must usually | 
feel contented with the fact that he is | 
making a permanent investment, and that | 
his profits are to come in the years of the 


There may be a pleasure in bringing | 
about such changes almost as rapidly as | 


improvement | 
coming as the result of his toil and his suc- | 
| 


Some of these old pastures have been im- | 
proved in another way, by allowing them to | 
We have seen | 


| 
| 
| 
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He gave an instance where he once bought 
two pigs by weight and sold them alive to 
the butcher in the same way, and those pigs 


The annual winter meeting of the State | had gained two pounds apiece every day he 


3oard of Agriculture and the Granite State 
Dairymen’s Association was held in Clare- 
mont, Dee. 5 and 6. Never before has there 
been such an array of talent, and such an 
opportunity for meeting men famous in their 


several departments in thistown. The invo- | 
cation was by Rev. J. M. Mathers, and the | 


address of welcome by Dr. O. B. Way, the 

response and introductory address by the 

president of Board of Agriculture, Hon. 

Joseph B. Walker. 

These were followed by Hon. J. H. Hale 
of Connecticut, on ** Fruits for New England 
Farmers.’”’ Mr. Hale held the closest atten- 
tion of the audience while he handled his 
subject in a very able manner. He said that 
for the first hundred years our Puritan 
ancestors raised apples only for cider, and 
that he had observed that the drunkard did 
not care for the fine flavor of our fruits. 
Our New England farms can raise every 
kind of fruit except the semi-tropical, and 
that success depended on a love for the work 
and tillage. 

The average farmer tilled to kill the 
weeds. ‘‘ God bless the weeds,’’ exclaimed 
the speaker, for without them there would 

| have been no tillage toconserve the moist- 
ure and set free the chemical action of the 
soil. Mr. Hale urged the use of home fer- 
tilizers, and warned the farmers not to 
waste money on commercial fartilizers as 
| he had done. 

He said the old family garden with a 
fence or wall was an abomination, and he 
| recommended the best field for the garden, 
with long straight rows of fruits, vege 
tables and flowers, where horses could do 
| the cultivating and save all the hard work 
possible. Have a succession of berries 
as wellas vegetables by planting early, me- 
dium and late varietieties. 

Mr. Hale closed by saying he had dis- 
carded -all varieties of plums except the 
Japanese, and that the apple business was a 
| gold mine in New England. Its success de- 
pends on the use of brains, not putting them 
all into hard work, but using them to study 
markets, modern methods and bring out 
bnsiness ability. 

In the afternoon Prof. Morse of the New 
Hampshire College of Agriculture and Me- 
chanic Arts gave an able address on the 
‘“‘ Economic Use of Fertilizers.” He gave the 
actual per cent. of the three chief ingredi- 
ents of commercial fertilizers, and proved 
in a very conclusive manner that stable 
manure with potash made one of the very 
best fertilizers always within reach of the 
farmer. 

Hon. H. C. Adams from Wisconsin gave 
an eloquent address on pure food legisla- 
tion. Mr. Adams gave some startling facts 
onthe adulteration of foods and how the 
farmer was affected by them. 

The evening sermon was devoted to for- 
estry. The president illustrated very forc- 
ibly what would become of this beautiful 
town, that owes its success to the swift-flow- 
ing Sugar river, the outlet of Sunapee lake, 
were the hills denuded of their beautiful 
| verdure, and a continuous water supply 

thus prevented. 

Mr. Moser of the N. H. Forestry. Com- 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 





| mission in an eloquent address. pointed out 


| owned them, and fed on nothing but warm 


skimmilk seven or eighttimes a day. Mr. 
Davis urged each farmer to own his own 
separator, and thus lessen the spread of the 
great scourge, tuberculosis. 

Mr. Adams spokeagain, this time on dairy- 
ing, and urged the farmers to concerted 
action to suppress the frauds against them. 
A motion was then introduced by Mr. Cald- 
well, secretary of American Guernsey Cat- 
tle Club, and unanimously carried, to urge 
our representatives and senators to stand 
by the Grout bill for the suppression of oleo 

George A. Smith, president New York 
Dairymen’s Association, spoke on creamery 
and dairy practice, cleanliness being the 
keynote. None could go home from that ad- 
dress without many new ideas to put in 
practice. 

Major Alvord, chief of dairy division, 
Washington, D. U., read an_ interesting 
paper on dairying in France. 

Mr. Baker of Quincy, who had charge of 
the exhibit, said it was a marvelous exhi- 
bition, especially at this season. There 
were 109 entries of butter and eleven of 
cheese. The butter scored 98 highest, 92 
lowest. Mr. W. I. White of Boston was ex- 
pert judge. 

In the evening Mr. Baker told of the New 
Hampshire dairy exhibit at Buffalo, fol- 
lowed by Mr. Caldwell on “‘ Guernsey Cattle 
at Buffalo.”’ Both of these addresses merit 
an extended report, but time and space for- 
bid ; but I must add that the farmers of New 
Hampshire have had a rare opportunity, 
and while many availed themselves of the 
privilege, alas! the majority will only know 
of these meeting through the reports, and a 
few may regret not being present, but the 
remorse will not be deep enough to send 
them to the meeting next year. 

FANNIE BEECHER WHITE. 

Claremont, N. H. 
> 

Feeding Pigs in Canada. 

The Canadian Department of Agriculture 
has just concluded an exhaustive scientific 
inquiry into the feeding and raising of 
Canadian pigs, with a view to discovering 
why much of the pork exported by the 
Dominion is rated as inferior on account of 
its lack of firmness. 

The trade in pork has become an im- 
portant branch of Canadian commerce, the 
business with England alone amounting to 
more than $12,000,000 in the last year; so 
the Agricultural Department has conducted 
the inquiry into.the soft-pork matter regard- 
less.of expense and labor. Its results are 
summarized ina long pamphlet issued for 
the enlightenment of the Canadian pig 
breeders. 

They are, briefly: First, that the great 
controlling factor in securing pork of good 
quality is in the feeding of the pigs; second, 
that of all pig foods rations consisting of 
equal parts.of oats, pease and barley gave 
the best and firmesc pork, and it doesn’t 
matter whether the rations are served wet 
or dry; third, that of all pig foods beans and 
cornmeal give the softest and most inferior 


pork. 
_ There are many tables and figures in deci- 


| 


} 
| 


white or gray birch in such fields proved | did not produce fourteen pounds per week. | or raw.” 
He told how to raise calves and have no | 
for the spools and bobbins upon which | scours, simply by being careful not to over-| beans produce the. worst pork of all the 
thread is wound, and the old pastures have | feed, and he advised feeding little pigs from 
yielded more income than the better cared five to seven times a day on warm skimmilk. 


Boston may be interested to learn that 


foods, and the Canadian investigators can- 
not advise that beans be used as diet in any 


| degree whatever. There is no hope for good 


} 


} 


i cussions at Northampton during the week 


pork from bean food. 

But corn is rated higher. Cornmeal in 
moderation is recommended, especially 
when helped down by skimmilk and varied 
with the other grains. But the more the 
corn ration is increased the softer the pork. 
And particularly it is set torth that over- 
feeding is bad, even for pigs. 

State Board Meeting. 


Western Massachusetts farmers were 
favored with a course of addresses and dis- 





ending Dec. 7, of rare interest, as a whole, 
the occasion being the semi-annual meeting 
of the Massachusetts State Board of Agri- 
culture. 

Many of the addresses by experts, in the 
line of their topics, were specially timely 
and appropriate for the location, especially 
those on tobacco, fruit and dairying. 

One of the interesting papers was on 
potato culture, by Dr. Charles D. Woods, 
director of the Maine Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, Orono, Me. He remarked 
that the selection of good seed 1s important 
in the planting of any crop, but it is espe- 
cially soin propagating the potato because 
we do not plant the true seed, but the tuber. 

The seed should be from mature but not 
over-ripe potatoes; should We kept in the 
dark, in not too dry atmosphere, and, as 
far as possible, at atemperature of 33° to 
40° F. 

Cut seed should be allowed to dry some- 
what before being planted. If it is to be 
planted soon after cutting, it should be cov- 
ered with plaster, or some other material, to 
prevent “ bleeding.” 

George T. Powell of New York delivered 
a valuable paper on “ Fruit Culture in New 
England.”” He remarked that the value of 
New England soil and climate for fruit cult- 
ure had not been fully understood. In por- 
tions of Connecticut, Massachusetts and 
New Hampshire, the peach can be grown 
in its greatest perfection. The pear is pro- 
duced at its best in a considerable section 
surrounding Boston, while the apple, the 
king of all fruits, can be grown, with the 
finest of all quality, at most satisfactory 
profit, in all the New England States. 

The climatic conditions and soil of these 
Eastern States give the apple the highest 
quality in point of flavor. Transportation 
facilities are ample and most favorable. 
New England, with her great manufactur- 
ing interests and large consuming popula- 
tion, farnishes a most extensive and valu- 
able market, while the port.of Boston gives 
the most favorable rates for foreign ship- 
ment of apples of any port in the United 
States. 

We can realize something of the value of 
apples when we study the annual produc- 
tion of this fruit. The crop of 1901 is the 
smallest of many years, being but 23,075,000 
barrels. In 1895 the crop was 60,000,000 
barrels. In 1896 an investigation was made 
into the value of the land in New York 
State for apple culture, and the report 
from twenty farms in Niagara County,cover- 
ing a period of five years, shows an aver- 
age income of $88 per acre at the orchard. 
This was from the ordinary or little care 
that was given to orchards, and makes a six 
per cent. income on the valuation of $1466 


per acre income. One report gave the sur- 
prising income of $700 per acre. This or- 
chard was given the care that: this fine fruit; 
in culture, fertilizing, spraying and general 


Dr. E. H. Jenkins lectured on the latest: 
results of experiments in the culture; cure 
and fermentation of tobacco: His remarks 
were devoted ‘to the consideration of the | 
question, ‘* Can we raise Sumatra leaf in 
New England?”’ The Connecticut Experi- 
ment Station raised: one-sixth of an acre of 


pounds to the acre. All the leaves were 
picked by hand and cured on strings. The 
crop was fermented in bulk and samples 
sent without special selection to leading 
dealers and manufacturers of tobacco. The 
leaf was reported as fully as good in every 


matra. 


have been grown under shade this year in 
Connecticut and Massachusetts. 


mented and sorted, and are to be sold in 
large part under government supervision. 


and packing, we shall learn pretty certainly 
whether itis likely to be a paying proposi- 
tion. Without this data we shall not know. 
| Ex-Gov. W. D. Hoard of Wisconsin gave 
| an address on dairy economics. i 

The logic of dairying calls lately for a 
deeper study of the questions of feftility 
and the conservation of manures. / More 
| than half of the real value of manurefwould 
| be lost by exposure of four month 


ad 
amount thus lost from one wel cow 


would cost $12.50 if purchased in the form 


| of commercial fertilizer. j 
| Governor Hoard has found the highest 
| economy in the liberal use of land plaster 
in the stables and manure pile. Add to 
this the labor and cost of hauljng out the 
manure every day where the lay’of the land 
will permit it. The labor and cost of haul- 
ing is much less in winter thanin spring or 
| fall. He counts that land plaster returns 
| to him fully double what it costs. The effect 
of the plastered manure over the not plas- 
»vored tai Dé freadily stein’ Witere FTW ArE 
used in a field of corn side by side. 

There isa great advantage in having the 


7 





the spring. These advantages are: first, 
larger production in consequence of more | 
| and better feed; exemption from flies for 
| eight months and less exhaustive exertions 
| in ranging over barren pasture; second, in- | 
| creased price for the product; third, greatly 
| increased quality in the calves; fourth, 
| better conservation of manure. 
Booker Washington, the man who came | 
| up from slavery to the leadership of his | 
race, gave an interesting.address on the re- | 
lation of his race to agriculture in the | 
South. The figurés of the latest census | 
| show that there are 1,400,000 heads of fam- | 
ilies in the United States, and of this num- | 
| ber 264,000 own their own homes and farms ; | 
and this isa race that did not own itself | 
two score years ago. | 
The work of the Tuskegee Institute, in | 
Alabama, has been to try to make the negro 
amore intelligent and conscientious culti- 
vator of the soil, so to send out, year by 
year, anumber of men thoroughly trained 
in all the branches of agriculture, to the end 
that they may go out and reach others, and 
thereby raise the whole subject of produc- 
tion up toa high plane of intelligence an 
efficiency. 
——-_+ 
Notes from Washington, D. C. 


The recent talk before the Cabinet and 
President Roosevelt by ‘‘ Farmer” James 
Wilson, the Secretary of the Department 
of Agriculture, on the ‘* Agricultural Possi- 
bilities of the Philippines,’ has already 
borne fruit in the appointment by Secre- 
tary of War Root of Professor F. Lamson- 
Scribner to the head of the Bureau of Agri- 
culture to be established in our far Eastern 
possessions. 

Professor Scribner, who is the present 
agrostologist of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment, will have before him perhaps the 
widest field ever opened to an officer of the 
Agricultural Department. His work will be 
the establishment of a complete bureau of 
agriculture to investigate present agricult- 
ural conditions in the Archipelago, to dissem- 
inate knowledge of advanced agricultural 
methods, and to assist in the development 
to their fullest possible extent of the 
practically unlimited agricultural oppor- 
tunities of the islands. After a system of 
agriculture along modern lines has been 
once established in the Philippines, the 
United States, it is believed, can then grow 
in its own soil every vegetable product now 
used in the world. 

When seen in regard to his appointment 
as director of the new agricultural bureau, 
Professor Scribner, in an interview, said: 

‘The territory included in the assign- 
ment is practically unlimited in its agricult- 
ural possibilities. It will produce every- 
thing known to temperate climates, approx- 
imately everything known to the tropics, 
and several articles of food and industrial 
use not grown in any other section of the 
United States. To enumerate the products 
capable of being grown in the Philippines 
isan apparently endless task. A man may 
devote his farm to the growing of lemons, 
maize, cocoa, sugar, sweet potatoes, Irish 
potatoes, mangoes, tea, grapes, figs, mul- 
berries, apples, eucalyptus, peas, cherries, 
peaches, apricots, berries of innumerable 
varieties, vegetable seeds and almost any 
other thing imaginable. With the soil prop- 
erly fertilized,—a thing the natives know 
nothing about,—no one can tell how much 
these islands can produce of these commod- 
ities. Forage. is one of the present. prob- 





| 
| 














good management, requires. \‘ 


Sumatra tobaeco at the rate of about 1500 ' 


respect as the average and imported Su- | 


The vital question is yet unanswered,— | 
** Will it pay? ’’ The crops are being fer- | 


If we learn the prices obtained for the leaf, | 
and the actual cost of fermenting, sorting | 


The | 


cows come fresh in the fall rather than in | 


‘ 








__WHOLE 





ent methods in vogue in this country, this 
sitnation, I have no doubt, can be’ easily 
relieved, and my first attention will, in all 
probability, be directed toward that end. 
** While I will: be under the War Depart- 
ment, Secretary Wilson and I will keep in 
close touch with each other and work in 
harmony. ‘The secretary, I believe, will es- 
tablish an experimental station in the isl- 
ands, but the two offices will be subordinate 
to the War Department, so that there will 
be no diseord. I will take with me a soil ex- 
pert, an agrostologist, a dairy expert, a 
plant culture and plant-breeding expert, a 
botanist and other various assistants, but to 
what degree and how many of them, I can- 
not at this time tell, but for the time possi- 
bly some of the offices may be combined in 
one man. 

“The opportunities open to the Philip- 
| pine farmer,’’ enthusiastically spoke Pro- 


Encouraged by this experiment a consid- fessor Scribner, ‘‘ when once he has prv- 
erable number of growers have done just | gressed beyond the stage of the wooden 
this in 1901, and over forty acres of Sumaira | plow, are almost unlimited, I think.” 


| snaaie : 
| The scientific work which is required in 
| connection with the manufacture of anthrax 
| vaccine, blackleg vaccine, tuberculin, inal- 
lein and the study of diseases,” stated Dr. 
D. E. Salmon, the Chief of the Bureau of 
Animal Industry of the Department of 
Agriculture, ‘‘is of the most difficult char- 
acter, and is always attended by the danger 
of infection with the contagion of such fatal 
diseases as anthrax, tuberculosis, glanders 
or rabies, or with blood poisoning from 
handling the septic products developed in 
such diseases. There are few men who 
are qualified to do such work, and their 
| salaries should be proportional to the diffi- 
| culties and dangers which they necessarily 
The pay of the scientific men 
| connected with this bureau has been so in- 
| adequate that it is difficult to induce compe- 
| tent men to remain after they have learned 
| our methods and had the advantage of a 
brief period of experience in the laboratory. 
| ‘*The result is that much of our time is 
| spent in training young men, who, as soon 
| as they become competent, are called away 
| to other positions where the salaries are 
| higher. It has been said that these men 


{ 


| remain in the country, and the country 


| has the benefit of the training which 
| they have received here; and while this 
lis true, to.a_certain extent, it--does not 
| improve the situation from the farmer’s point 
of view. These men do not necessarily con- 
tinue in the same line of work ; some of them 


| go into medical or veterinary practice, some 





| encounter. 


| of them go into commercial houses, and oth- 


ers may go as teachers where they are no 
longer engaged in original research. In all 


| of these cases their services are absolutely 


lost to the field of agricultural investigation. 
It will probably be generally admitted that 
the Department of Agriculture exists for the 
benefit of the agricultural industry, not to ed- 
ucate men for professors in universities, for 
experts in commercial houses or for 
practitioners of medicine. And while it 
is desirable that men should be educated 
somewhere for such lines of work, their 
training is nota fair compensation to our 
stock raisers for delay in the solution of 
urgent and important problems, or for fail- 
ures to bring relief from constant and dis- 
tressing losses. 

‘*While we stop to train men to fill the 
places vacated; the expense of maintaining 
the laboratory goes on, the salaries now 
established go on, the experiment station 
must be kept but the work Joes not progress 
as it should. To elucidate the practical 
questions connected with the control of hog 
cholera, for instance, requires a long series 
of experiments without interruptions, and 
conducted by the same person. 

“It is not the educational progress that I 
deplore, but the loss of men from this ser- 
vice almost as soon as they have been fitted 
for it at such an expense of time and money. 

** It is therefore very desirable, and, in- 
deed, essential to the successful prosecu 
tion of the scientific work which the bureau 
should do that the salaries be made equal to 
what is paia in educational institutions and 
in other branches of ‘scientific work con- 
ducted by the Government. There is noap- 
parent reason why a scientific man should 
work for less compensation in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture than in other depart- 
m2nts of Government service requiring no 
more training and no greater competency. 
As a matter of fact, they will not do so, and 
the work of agricultural investigation suf- 
fers accordingly. : 

“T certainly amin favor of making the 
compensation of the chiefs of the scientific 
divisions of the Bureau of Animal Industry 
and their more important assistants more 
commensurate with the high class of work 
required of them.”’ 

Guy E. MITCHELL. 
a anal 
How the World Moves. 

Watson & Gibson, New York, in their 
market letter, say: 

A timetable of the New York Central 
printed in 1844 gives ground for a compari- 
son between the conditions of travel then 
and now: 

In 1844 it took 30} hours to travel by mail 
train, Albany to Buffalo. 

In 1901 by the Empire State Express it 
takes five hours and thirty-seven minutes. 

In 1844 the fare, Albany to Buffalo, was 
$11.50. 

In 1901 the fare is $6.15. 

In 1844 the route, Albany to Niagara Falls, 
was by rail to Syracuse, thence via Oswego 
Canal and Lake Erie; distance 333 miles, 
fare $10, time thirty-two hours. 

In 1901 the distance by New York Central 
is 305 miles; fare $6.15, time six hours four- 
teen minutes. 

In 1844 the cars were lighted with candles; 
there were no sleeping ears; meals were ob- 
tained at primitive taverns, and the physi- 
cal condition of the roadway made long and 
tiresome delays necessary, and a journey an 
irksome undertaking. 
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Horicultural. 


A Famous Devon Herd. 

Probably one of the finest herds of Devon 
cattle is that at the Fernbank Farm,. owned 
bv Dr. J. C. Morris, at West Chester, Pa. 
These cattle and the farm have been asso- 
ciate terms for a period of thirty-five years. 
Dr. Morris has spent much time and money 
in bringing together a herd considered to be 
the best in this country, and comprising 
some of the finest specimens that have ever 
been raised. 

Dr. Morris deciares he can tell the Devon 
milk from that of any other breed of cattle, 
as it has the full amount of fat, a goodly 
proportion of cheesy substance, and asweet- 
ness which is found in the milk of ‘no other 
herds. In producing it great care is taken 
that cleanliness shall be a dominant feature, 
which fact alone would accvunt fur much of 
the wholesome quality. 

In the stable every cow stands on a grano- 
lithic fluor. In front isa manger of strong 
build, with a basin of fresh spring water, 
ready for her to drink at any time. Behind 
is a gutter or trench, also of ‘granolithic, to 
carry liquids off by a gentle slope to the 
barnyard. Every day the stables and stalls 
are cleaned and swept until they are as 
sweet and wholesome as any Holland stalls 
in which Turner's famous’bull ever pawed 
the floor while waiting impatiently for his 
meal. 

The milking is done by hand. Until 
patent devices are brought nearer to perfec- 
tion the present system will suffice at Fern- 
bank. After acow is milked the man, takes 
the bucket to the scales at one corner of the 
stable, weighs the milk, and then pours it 
intoa forty-quart can waiting to‘receive and 
cool it. The weight is marked on a prepared: 
sheet on the wall, where, records of the en- 
tire herd are kept throughout the year, each 
cow having her own card. 

In the centre of the forty-quart can is a 
ten-quart can of ice and salt, which reduces 
the temperature to fifty degrees within fif- 
teen ortwenty minutes of thegtime of milk- 
ing. Then it isready for bottling and 
shipping. ‘‘ Milk is thus cooled as much out 
of contact with the air as possible,”’ says 
the proprietor. ‘In other methods, by 
which milk is exposed ina thin layer over 
a cooling surface, it is liable to infec- 
tion by dust or germs in the room. If the 
whole room were sterilized the danger 
would not be so great, but such an arrange- 
ment is expensive tu provide andjdifficult to 
maintain. I prefer to cool it out of contact 
with the air as much as possible, and by 
making the surroundings as clean as they 
can be made.”’ 

After the cooling process is completed the 
milk is poured into sterilized quart jars and 
shipped in twenty-quart boxes to Philadel- 
phia, where it sells at retail at ten cents a 
quart. Every jaris labeled with the name 
of the owner and his address. 

Dr. Morris feeds no ensilage, not having 
been converted to the silo, which is used by 
so many of the farmers shipping milk to 
Philadelphia. He carefully houses his fod- 
der in the fall, runs it through the cutting 
machine and feeds it with a little cob meal. 
For variety he gives a ration of linseed 
meal or gluten, adding small potatoes or 
beets, sliced. A barn 56x50 houses thecrops 
and stock. 

Dr. Morris is a strong believer in the 
advantage to the farmer in raising calves 
rather than feeding pigs. By means of a 
hand separator, cream is readily obtained 
for butter, and the sweet milk, with the ad- 
dition of alittle linseed meal, may be con- 
sumed. This will produce better results 
by the selection of good dairy stock 
with proper milk antecedents, and crossing 
with bulls of the right sort, by raising 
calves, and will enable the farmer to im- 
prove his dairy far more surely than the 
haphazard result of purchase at stock 
sales. Careful records of all cattle are kept 
and theanimals themselves are marked with 
metallic tags vn the ear and also a series of 
notches, which tell their number. 

Among this famous herd is the Duke of 
Molland. The Duke is a genuine English 
nobleman, having been bred in North Devon- 
shire, England, but has taken kindly to 
American soil, and will make this his per- 


manent home. At the age of five years he 
is rounded and vigorous as John Bull him 


self, and should weigh in the neightorhood 
of 1800 pounds. He stands four feet eight 
inches tall. Gentle in the knowledge of his 
great strength he pays but little attention 
to the men who stop to watch him. Other 
specimens are shown in cuts published. 





record of fourteen pounds at a single 
milking. The herd takes exercise about the 
woods and pasture in all ‘nild weather dur- 
ing the winter, and a few years ago, while 
the new barn was in course of erection, had 
practically no stables all the season. 


Mr. James Wood, former president of the |: 


New York Agricultural Society, expresses 
himself very strongly on the merit of milk 
from Devon cows as human food, attributing 
.to it some of the credit for the qualities and 
characters developed by the early New 
England settlers. 





<>. 
Butter Market. 

The butter market continues in about the 
same condition as last week. There is but 
a light supply of strictly fine fresh cream- 
ery, but other fresh butter does not clean 
up as fast as receivers would like. The 
rain and warm weather of Tuesday was a 
hindrance to trade, and with the colder 
weather of today we may find an improve- 
ment. Many are looking for higher prices. 
Assorted sizes of Vermont, New Hampshire 
and northern New York sold generally at 
244 cents today, and some lots were hel 
at 25 cents,*but large tubs Northern and 
Western could not be sold above 24 cents. 
This is really about a half cent better than 
a week ago. Firsts are steady at 22 to 23 
cents, and best marks Eastern the same, 
with fair to good 18 to 21 cents, seconds 17 
to 20 cents. Boxes and prints steady at 
25 cents for extra Northern creamery, 2. 
to 23 cents for extra dairy, and fair to good 
at 16 to 20 cents. Dairy in tubs, 
Vermont extra 21 cents and New York 
extra 20.cents, firsts 18 to 19 cents, second: 
15 tq 17 cents, thirds 12 to 14 cents. Ren- 
ovated, choice, 18 to 19 cents, and com 
mon to good 14 to 17 cents. The demand 
for cold-storage butter, reduced stock con. 
siderably last week, and June extra, sold at 
21 to 22 cents, fair to good 18 to 20 cents. 
Imitation creamery, small tubs, extra, 154 to 
16 cents, large tubs 15 cents and seconds 1:44 
cents. Ladles, extra, 14 to 144 cents, firsts 
134 cents. All low grades dull. Jobbing 
rates about two cents higher than these 
quotations. 

Receipts of butter at Boston for the week 
ending Dec. 7 were 14,444 tubs and 12,967 
boxes, a total weight of 702,709 pounds, in- 
cluding 115,126 pounds in transit for ex- 
port, and with the latter deducted, the net 
total was 587,049 pounds, against 558,207 
pounds the previous week and  508,8.5 
pounds the corresponding week last year. 

The exports of butter from Boston for 
the week were 117,892 pounds, against 25,- 
600 pounds last year. From New York the 
exports were 1627 tubs. 

The Quincy Market Cold Storage Company 
gives the following statement for the week : 
Taken in, 507 tubs, out 9459 tubs; stock, 
124,475 tubs, against 97,694 tubs same time 
last year. For the corresponding week last 
year 215 tubs were put in and 11,855 tubs 
taken out. The Eastern Company reports a 
stock of 16,284 tubs, against 13,888 tubs last 
year, and with these holding added the total 
stock is 140,759 tubs, against 110,582 tubs 
same time last year, an increase for this 
year of 30,171 tubs. 

Ses ear A eM | 
Good Things at Retail. 

The prices of native squabs continue at 
$3.50 to $4.50 per dozen, the latter for extra 
fine, while dressed pigeons are costing $1.50 
to $2.50 per dozen, the latter for stall fed. 
Chickens’ livers and bacon are offering, the 
cost being 40 cents per dozen, they making 
a very delicate dish. 

The cost of good, fat, young turkeys re- 
mains at about 18 to 20 cents per pound, 
supplies being liberal on the market. Very 
fine birds can be obtained for 15 to 17 cents 
per pound, and oid ‘‘ toms,”’ which will eat 
as well as any of them if properly prepared, 
range down to the 124 cents per pound. 

Fine capons are coming in more liberally 
as the season advances, but best Philadel- 
phia birds hold at 28 to 30 cents per pound, 
although nice Western can be bought for 20 
to 25 cents per pound. Roasting chickens 
continue in good supply, and are costing 18 
to 20 cents per pound, while broiler chick- 
ens are available at 20 to 25 cents per pound. 

For fine fowls, the cost is about 15 to 16 
cents per pound, this bird being always in 
season. Green geese are in fair supply at 
18 to 29 cents per pound, with mongrel geese 
at 30 cents per pound, and wild geese at 
$1.50 each. Fine ducklings areavailable,and 
cost 18 to 20 cents per pound, while the cost 
of suckling pigs is $2 to $2.50 each. 

Fair offerings of canvasback ducks at a 
cost of $4 to $5 per pair, with red-head ducks 
costing $3 to $4 per pair, and black ducks at 








By carefully observing the Duke of Mol- 
land and his family one may note the chief | 
points of the Devon breed of cattle. They | 
are in color a dark cherry red, with plump, 
round bodies and no waste tissue about 
them. In their native land, a section of 
England which is semi-mountainous, they | 
are exposed to searching winds and become 
very hardy. When taken to more genial cli- 
mate they take on flesh and produce milk at 
a rate excelling cattle of most other breeds. 
All have ong horns extending outward and 
gracefully curved,a certain means of de- 
ence against the wild animals. The head is 
small, with intelligent expression, a goodly 
breadth between the eyes and a tiny muzzle. 
Great Duke of Molland could lick his bran 
from the smaller end of a half-peck measure. 
and enjuy it as he went. His hair, like 
that of his feminine relatives, is sofc and 
fine and silky. He can remain out all 
night without showing it half so much as 
some of the young fellows about town, who 
wear long ulsters and turn high collars up 
about their ears. 

The cows have small udders, so small that 
strangers wonder how so much milk can 
come from the little receptacles, but the 
Devon cow, like a substantial tradesman, 
does not carry all her resources inthe bulk 
window, and she is content to let the output 
speak for itself. This peculiarity holds good 
from coquettish young Bright Promise, a 
heifer yielding six pounds a day, to her 
cousin Vesta, a seven-year-old, with a 


liching Skin 


Distress by day and night— 

That’s the complaint of those who 
are so unfortunate as to be afflicted 
with Eezema or Salt Rieum—and out- 
ward applications do not cure. 
They can’t. i 

The source of the trouble is in the 
blood—make that pure and this scal- 
ing, burning, itching skin disease will 
disappear. 

“TI was taken with an itching on my 
arms which proved very disagreeable. I 
concluded it was salt rheum and bought a 
bottle of Hood's Sarsaparilla. In two days 
after I began taking it I felt better and it 
was not long before I was cured. Have 
never had any skin disease since.” Mrs. 
Ipa E. Warp, Cove Point, Md. 


Hood’s Sarsapariila 


and Pills 
rid the blood of all impurities and cure 
all eruptions. 





$1.50 to $1.75 per pair. These latter are in 
good supply, shipments beginning to come 
in from the south. 

A fair supply of mallard ducks on the 
market which are costing $1.50 to $1.75 per 
pair, while teai ducks are in moderate sup- | 
ply at $1 to $1.25 per pair, with widgeon and | 
blue bills at about the same price. Some 
fat nice birds yet to behad at $1.25 per 
dozen. | 

Wild turkeys are on the market a little 
more freely and cost 25 cents per pound 
These birds are rare in this section, but 
some shipments come in during the season 
from the West and South. Quail offerings 
are now entirely from the West, it being out 
of season for native quail. The price for 
fat quail is $4 per dozen. 

Fish supplies are fairly liberal for season- 
able varieties. Some butterfish at 25 cents | 
per pound, while black bass are costing 20 
cents and striped sea bass at 30 cents pet 
pound. Florida pompano are costing 30 
cents per pound, with sheepshead at 20 cents 
per pound and red snapper from the same 
Southern waters at the same price. : 

More jack shad are coming in, with the 
price unchanged at 40 cents per pound. 
Cod and haddock hold steady in price at 10 
cents per pound, with cod’s tongues at 20 
cents per pound. Chicken halibut holds 
at 30 cents per pound, while the price of 
tlounders is 10 cents per pound. 

Fresh scallops are costing 50 cents per 
quart with fair offerings, while oyster crabs 
are steady at $2 per quart. For whitebait, 
the price is 40 cents per pound, with white 
fish from the great lakes costing 20 cents 
per pound. Diamond-back terrapin are in 
moderate supply and the price is $40 per 
dozen. Fresh turbot are on the market and 
costs 15 cents per pound. 

Fruit supplies are seasonably fair. Some 
California strawberries available which cost 
75 cents per pint, shipments being made 
from time to time to meet the demand. 
Choice eating apples cost 60to 75 cents per 
peck, while cooking grades range from 50 to 
90 cents per peck. Pears are yet to be had, 
the cost ranging from 35 to 70 cents per 
dozen for Sheldons {and Buerre Bosc, with 
Seckels at 25 cents per quart. 

English hothouse grapes are costing $2- 
per pound, with domestic hothouse at $1.50 
per pound, and native cold storage grapes at 
20 to 25 cents per pony basket. Almeria 
grapes are costing 20 to 25 cents per pound. 

——_- ->-o- -—— 








IMPORTATION OF BANANAS. 
Do you get your share of the bananas 
| that come to the United States? Have you 
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| any idea what your share would be? We 


‘| other Southern 50 cents to, $1.25 a basket. 


| 818 at Jersey City, $16 at Philadelphia, 


hundred, $10to $12 a ton. Cauliflower per 
barrel, fancy $3 to $4, fair to good $2 to 
$2.50, culls $1 to $1.50. Lettuce in demand; 
hothouge $1 to-$1.75 a case, New Orleansi$3 
| to $4 barrel, Florida, a basket, $1 to $-, 


‘Baltimore spinach $1.50 a barrel. New 
Orleans chicory, a barrel, $3 to $4, escarvle 
$4 to $6, romaine $3 tu $4, kohlrabi $4 to $5 
per hundred bunches, Norfolk kale 50 cents 
a barrel. Tomatoes, hothouse, 20 to 25 cents 
a pound, Florida carrier $2.50 to $3.50. 
Florida string beans, crate or bushel bas- 
kets, green $3.50 to $4.50, wax $3 to $4. 

Apples in moderate supply, and fancy 
stock is firm, but trade is dull, and medium 
or lower grades are easier. Spitzenberg 
are from $4.50 to $7 a barrel. Greenings 
from $4 to $6, Baldwin $4 to $5, King $4 
to $5.50, Snow $3.50 to $5, York Imperial 
Spy, Wine Sap and Ben Davis $3.50 to $4.50, 
Red winter sorts $3 to $3.50. No. 2, 
all $1.75 to $2.50. Pears dull, Seckel 
$1 to $1.50 a box, Bosc $1.50 to $2 a 
box, $3 to $4 a barrel, Anjou $2.25 to 
$3 a barrel, Keifer $2.50 to $3, Clairgeau 
$2.50 to $3,50, common cooking $1.50 to $2. 
Cape Cod cranberries in fair demand and 
firm, large late, good to choice, $6.to $7, 
fancy $7.50 to $8, Early Black, fancy dark, 
$6.50 to $7, medium $6 to $6.25, poor to fair 
$5 to $5.50, Jersey $6 to $6.50a barrel, and 
$1.60 to $2.15 a crate. Grapes in a little 
better demand, but ordinary stock dull. 
Catawba, case, ten three-pound baskets, 
$1 to $1.15, small baskets 10 to 13 cents, 
Concord, case, ten three-pound baskets $1 
to $1.15, small baskets 10 to 13 cents, Niag- 
ara, case, ten four-pound baskets $1.75 to 
$2.75. Hickory nuts, new, $1.75 to $2 a 
bushel, Bull nuts 75 cents to $1, and black 
walnuts 50 cents. 











THE HAY TRADE. 

The hay market is a little firmer than last 
week, as there has been larger demand. 
Some places report heavier receipts, but no 
accumulation. Boston receipts fell off some, 
being for the week 384 cars, of which 154 
were for export and 15 cars of straw. Cor- 
responding week last year 458 cars, of which 
158 were for export and 20 cars of straw. 
Choice timothy in large bales in demand at 
$17.50 to $18.50, small bales at $17 to $17.50, 
No. 1 $16 to $17, No. 2 $14.50 to $16.50, No. 3 
$12 to $13, clover the same and clover mixed 
at $15 to $14, long rye straw at $15 to $16, 
tangled rye $11 to $11.50, oat at $9 to $10. 
Providence receipts continue light and de- 
mand for the better grades is good. Choice 
timothy is $18 to $18.50, No. 1 $17.50 to $18, 
No.2 $16 to $16.50, clover mixed $13 to 
$13.50, rye straw No. 1 $16 to $17. 

New York receipts were light, only 8409 
tons, of which 2260 tons came by N. Y. C. 
Railroad, 860 tons by Erie, 260 by Penn. 
170 by W. Shore, 250 by D. L. & W. 
910 by Lehigh Valley, 130 by B. & O., 350 
by C. of N. J., 20 by O. & W., 1030 by river 
bats, 1169 by canal boats. Exports of hay | 
were 24,128 bales. Receipts of straw 620 tons. 
Jersey City reports a better demand for all 
grades and prices a little firmer. 

The Hay Trade Journal reports highest 
prices at various market at $18.50 Boston, 
Providene2, New York and New Orleans, 


Baltimore, Norfolk, Nashvilleand Memphis, 
$15.50 at St. Louis, $15 at Richmond and 
Pittsburg, $14.50 at Buffalo, Chicago and 
Louisville, $14 at Kansas City, $13.50 at 
Cincinnati and Cleveland, $12.50 at Duluth 
and Detroit, $12.50 at Minneapolis. 








THE CRANBERRY CROP. 

The Cranberry Bulletin, issued by the 
Wisconsin Cranberry Growers Association, 
reports from various points as follows: 
Mathers, Wis., after selling 40 to 50 barrels 
to small order trade at .$6.50 to $8 a barrel, 
latter fancy Jumbo, closed four cars at $5.50 
a barrel. There is 5400 barrels more to put 
on the track. Berlin, Wis., crop small. 
June frosts cut young growth, and heavy 
rainsin July nearly completed the ruin. 
Quality fairly good and keeping well, 
price $6.50 to $7 a barrel. City Point, 
Wis., crop nearly all in hands of the 
wholesalers; prices, standard $5.50 to $6, 
larger varieties $6.50 to $7. Warren 
( Wis.) crop light, offered $5.50 a barrel, was 
offered $5.75 some time ago. Day, Minn., 
prices ranging from $7 to $10 if producers 
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will take a few figures from the returns of 
consular districts for three months ending 
June 30, 1901, which give the amount de- 
clared at various parts of the United States 
in that period. From Belize in British 
Honduras there were sent bananas to the 
value of $47,698.51. From Jamaica, Fal- 
mouth sent $7447.81 worth, Kingston $156,- 
193.35, Montenego Bay $45,554.38, Port An- 
tonio $361,154.50, Port Maria $427,659.64, Port 
Morant $63,745.58, Rio Bueno $1700.05, St. 
Ann’s Bay $49,978.68 ; a total of $1,113,433.19. 
From Colombia, Bocas del Toro sent $152,- 
730.60 worth, and Colon $9962, a total of 
$162,692.60. From Port Limon, Costa Rica, 
we get $400,844 worth. From the Dominican 
Republic, Puerto Plata sends $51,364 worth, 
and Samana $19,800, a total of $71,164 worth. 
From Guatemala, Livingston sends $34,630 
worth, and Hondurus sends $2600 worth 
from Bonacca, $126,250 from Puerto Cortez, 
$2955.83 from Ruatan and $1,301.06 from 
Utilla, a total of $133,106.89. 

Thus beside the few that are grown in 
Florida orelsewhere in the Unlted States, 
we import from other countries bananas to 
the value of $1,963,469.91 at home, without 
adding anything for freight or other ex- 
penses. If we estimate the population of 
the United States as 80,000,000 at that time, 
this is only about twenty-five cents worth 
each in the three months when they are 
most abundant, but in this as in everything 
else, some consume more than the average 
and many use less. We were nearly twenty | 
years old before we ever tasted one, and | 
then we had to try about a half dozen before | 
we could decide whether we liked the flavor | 
or not. Beside this we receive plantains 
as follows: From Belize $5918.45, from 
Montego $42.70, RBonacca $2650,and from 





Ruatan $844.20 worth, a total of #9455.85. 
Verily this is a fruit-eating country, when 
with all our native ‘ruits and ‘berries we 
expend nearly $2,000,000 in three months for 
bananas and plantains. 


»~ 
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New York Markets. 


The potato market is unsettled and weak 
at quotations. Long Island prime are $2.62 
to $2.75a Darrel and Jersey $1.75 to $2.12. 
Maine prime, sack of 168 pounds, $2.40 to 
$2.50, 180 pounds in bulk $2.75 to $3. State 
prime, 180 pounds, $2.50 to $2.62, sack $2.25 
to $2.40. German, 112-pound bag, $1.40 to 
$1.50, 168-pound bag $2.25 to $2.40. Seotch 
prime, 168-pound sack, $2.25 to $2.40. Sweet 
potatoes, Southern Jersey, $2.25 to $3. 
Fancy white onions are in demand, but red 
and yellow move slowly. State and West- 
ern red $3.25 to $3.50, yellow $3 to $3.25 a 
barrel. Connecticut yellow $3 to $3.50, red 
$3.25 to $3.75, white $3.50 to $5.50. Orange 
County white, per bag, $2 to $5, red $3 to 
$3.25, yellow $2.75 to $3, inferior $1.50 
to $2.50. New Orleans challots $3 per 
100 bunches. Beets $1 per hundred for 
Long Island or Jersey, $4 for New Orleans. 
Carrots $1 to $1.12 a barrel. Turnips, 
Jersey Russia, 75 cents a barrel, and 
Canada 75 to 85 cents. Celery, Stateand 
Western, 12 to 40 cents a dozen roots, 75 
cents to $1 per dozen flat bunches. Florid 
egg plants, half-barrel crate $3 to $5. Hot 
house cuvumbers, No. 1, $1 a dozen, No. 2 
$2 to $4a box. Mushrooms, good to fancy, 
40 to 60 cents a pound, poor to fair 15 to 35 
cents. Squash, Hubbard, $2 to $2.25 a bar- 
rel, and Marrow $1.75 to $2. Pumpkins 
$1.25 to $1.50. 

Cabbages in fair supply at 83to $4 per 





; donot rush their sales. St. Paul, Minn., 
| active demand,consumption one-third greater 
| than last year, smal! $4 to $4.50, medium $6 
| to $6.50, large $7, extra fancy $8, fruit 


Literature. 

Little, Brown & Co. have publish, 
about two hundred new books and ) 
editions (exclusive of subscription and |, 
publications) during the past year, «.,; 
mencing with the tenth and last volun. 
the new uniform Collected Edition of : 
works of Edward Everett Hale, and eni, 
with Captain Alfred T. Mahan’s import:,: 
new volume, entitled ‘‘ Types of Ni, 
Officers,”” issued Nov. 3%. The 
embraces fiction, ranging from new no, 
by new authors to new editions 
Balzac, Dumas, Lever and favorite juve, 
writers, to biography, history, travel, 
says, instructive, juvenile, holiday and ~ 
books. ‘* Truth Dexter,” an Ameri 
society novel by Sidney McCall, has |, 
the best-selling single volume of ficti. 
while ‘** Joy and Strength for the Pilgri: 
Day,” compiled by Mary W.  Tilest 
promises to beas popular as her “ |); 
Strength for Daily Needs,’’ over two |); 
dred thousand copies of which have }, 
sold. The thirtieth anniversary of the }) 
lication of Miss Alcott’s ‘*‘ Little Men ”’ 
marked by the issuing for the first time 
au illustrated edition, which, with ten 1: 
juveniles and many new editions, mak 
this class of Little, Brown & Co.’s bow! 
particularly noteworthy. 

Captain Mahan’s new book, entit): 
“Types of Naval Officers,” supplemen: 
his ‘** Life of Nelson,” which was receiv: 
with marked approval on both sides of th. 
Atlantic. 

A second edition of Mrs. Alice Mors. 
Earle’s new book on ‘** Old Time Gardens ° 
was called for on the day following its pu 
lication. Mr. George H. Ellwanger, th: 
well-known authority on gardens, writes «: 
it in the Book Buyer as ‘“ worthy to be en 
shrined among the classics of gardeniny 
literature.’”? By the Macmillan Company. 

Seton-Thompson opens the Decembe: 

number of Bird-Lore ( Macmillan Company |, 
with an article on ‘‘ The Recognition Marks 
of Birds,’ which he illustrates with draw 
ings of eighteen species of hawks and ow!s, 
showing how each kind may be known }, 
some characteristic of form or feathe: 
Frank M. Chapman starts a series of popu 
lar papers for beginners, entitled ‘* How to 
Name the Birds ’”?; Tappan Adney writes 
of ‘* Bird-Life in the Klondike”; there 
are illustrations by Dugmore, Beebe, 
Roberts and others, and we note that thirt, 
four different kinds of birds are figured in 
this number, some of the most interesting 
pictures having been made with an elec 
trical device in which the bird, uncon 
sciously, photographs itself. 
“Randy’s Winter,’”’ by Amy _ Brooks, 
published by Lee & Shepard, Boston, is a 
very bright child’s story and is very inter- 
esting. The many illustrations are of great 
value. 

**Camping on the St. Lawrence,”’ by 
Everett T. Tomlinson, published by Lee « 
Shepard, Boston, is one of few books that has 
been recently written that compares favor- 
ably with such books as this famous house 
has prepared. Mr. Tomlinson is a write! 
of much note, having written ‘ The Boys 
with Old Hickory,” ‘‘ Tecumseh’s Young 
Braves,’’ *‘ Guarding the Border,”’ etc. The 
illustrations are capital. The story is an 
every-day experience in camping life. It 
takes you on noble rivers with the many 
thrilling experiences to be had on waters. 
The events described have largely been 
taken from actual experiences, thus making 
the book have that real true snap that has 
so much flavor. ‘‘ Young people are able to 
feel the inspiration of nature’s power, when 
they are not able to define or express it, and 
perhaps the best form of teaching is that 
which enablesthem to look out with the 
inner vision, rather than to observe these 
things from the outside.’’ 

** The Cavalier,’’ by George W. Cable, with 
illustrations by Howard C. Christy, and 
published by Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York, is one of the most popular of the 
season’s books. It isa story of a soldier's 
life and adventures with all his glories and 
achievements, his battles and his love 
affairs. ‘* Weare grateful to the author fo1 
his vivid picture of Confederate camp lite 
and fighting. But we are most grateful to 
him for a romance which, in interest and in 
literary quaJity, is one of the best things he 
has ever produced.”’ 

Other good books by Charles Scribne: 
are “ Tales of Dunstable Weir,” by Zach 
** Amos Judd,” by J. A. Mitchell; ** Foma 














| graded as to size and color good and uni- 
| form; improyed over last year, trade looking | 
| for long-keeping stock. Cleveland (0.) very | 
| few late berries in the market. Choiceearly | 
| $6.50 a barrel, $2.25 to $2.35 a crate. Look | 
| for steady improvement in condition for the | 
| next few weeks. Buffalo, N. Y., Cape} 
| Cod cranberries selling at about $6 a barrel. | 
| Market fairly supplied, but moving freely; | 

prospects favorable for good active market | 


|at good prices. 
much larger this year, matured quite early, | 
| begun harvesting Sept 3. 
' past season poorest growing season known. 


Gordyeeff,’”? by Thomas the Proud; * Rat- 
tles,””? by E. W. Hornung. 

‘““The Portion of Labor,’’ by Mary | 
Wilkins, published by flarper & Brothers. 
New York, is one of her best achiev 
ments. This story is the product 
Miss Wilkins’ mature power. The sce! 
is laid in a New England manufacturi: 
town. The tale is the life of [ll 


Danielsonville, Ct., crop | Brewster, the lovable daughter of a wo 


ingman, whose beauty and independence « 


Olympia, Wash., character wins for her friends in a hig! 


| walk of life. Through their means shi 


| in this section for twenty-five years; cran- | offered a course at Vassar. She is loved 


| berry bloomed thirty days late on the coast, 
_ fruit not up to average in quantity or quality. 


| Waea, Tex., cranberry prices, small $7, | 


|medium $8, fancy large $9. A dealer in 


| Chieago, IL., reports having just returned 


_ from Cape Cod, estimates crop there as 250,- 
0) barrels, quality not as good as last year, 
| but poorest ones shipped away, provably 
| 75,000 to 100,000 barrels left. Do not see 
| higher market this year. 

The president of Cape Cod Cranberry 
| Growers Association writes during the last 
| half of August the weather was cold for the 
season, and it looked as if cranberries would 
ripen up small, but Sept. 5 weather hada 
decided change, becoming mild and warm 
with frequent rains, which made the berries 
grow larger,and increase crop above the Aug- 
ust estimate. Prices have ruled from $4.50 to 
$5 at shipping stations for ood sound Early 
Black and $5.50 to $6.30 for late. Berries 
not picked until over ripe have been sold at 
low prices to local markets,and hurt the sale 
of better berries. Judge Gaynor of Grand 
Rapids, Wis., wishes a resolution passed grad- 
ing the small or pie berries as those that will 
pass through a§-inch screen, or those whuse 
longest diameter shall not exceed three- 
eighths of an inch. Standard berries the crop 
run with pie berries taken out, or not 
having over five per cent. of pie berries. 
The crop run to include all as they come 
from the field, but with dirt and chaff taken 
out by screening. Fancy berries to be well 
colored, and more than three-eighths of an 
inch through. Sound berries those in 
which not over two per cent. shall be dis- 
colored or decayed, not more than five per 
cent. soft berries not discolored, and not 
more than ten per cent. defective or blem- 
ished berries. 
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—Mr. Whimper thus describes the com- 
mencement of an _ eruption of the vol- 
cano Cotopaxit: “A puff of sveam was 
emitted and then a brief pause. Five min- 
utes later a column of inky blackness began to 
issue, and rose up Straight in the air with such 
prodigious velocity that in less than three min- 
utes it was twenty thousand feet above the rim of 
the crater. The top of the column was about 
forty thousand feet above the level of the sea.” 








several men. It is a clever little love afla 
and the conflicting temptation in decid) 
between a factory hand and wealthy man 
worth noting. 

The work of Martin Hume, ‘‘ The Sp: 
| ish People,’’ is the first of the ‘‘ Great |’ 
| ples Series,”’ edited by Dr. York Powell 
; the purpose of giving clearly written 
| readable volumes a view of the process: 
| which the leading peoples of the world! 
become great and earned their title to 
nown. In the initial volume,’the evolu! : 
of the Spanish people is ably tra 
Spain, it is shown, became the bi!! 
ground upon which was decided the 
into which modern civilizations! 
| be moulded—whether Aryan or ‘Se 
| Christian or Moslem—as well as tl): 
| where the traces and traditions of each 
ceeding system lingered long after it- 
ward impetus was spent. ‘‘ The co: 
thus became the preserver and trans 
to the modern world,” asserts this a. 
| **of many survivals of Svanished a 
systems, and the culture of Spain itse!! 
in some sense, an fepitome of the vi 
rival systems that in historic} times 
divided the world.”’ [Publishel by |) 
pleton & Co., New York. | 

John Kendrick Bangs’ ‘* Over the 
Pudding,’ describes, in his own inim 
fashion, a wonderful Christmas i' 
spoiled by the pernicious activity of « 
by Mr. Kipling, and indulges him: 
eleven other tales. Several of the 
respecially suited to the Christmas » 
andalthough they vary a good deal i! 
est as well as in quality, all are ! 
the droll fancies and unexpected | 
of thought brought to play upon fa! 
things, which gives individual qua! 
Mr. Bangs’ work. Almost all of 
stories, too, have something of a mor: 
tached to them, that of “ Bills, 
being especially pointed. A very deli- 
feature of the book are the picture 
which, however, no signature is atta 
The volume is prettily inscribed “‘T0 - 
Kendrick Bangs, Jr., whose fondnes 
plum puddings suggests the proprie’’ 
this dedication.”” | By Harper & Bros.. \' 
York. } 
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Poultry. 
Poultry and Game. 

sultry trade is very dull, but with 
eather prices are steady and are 
, be so until Christmas trade begins, 
.isample. Fresh killed Northern 
stern chickens, choice roasting 15 
vroilers 15 to 18 cents, common to 
to 14 eents. Fowl, extra choice 12 


d common to good 10 to 11 cents. | 


. jucks 12 to 18 cents. Geese, choice 
sand common 9 to 10 cents. Tur- 
hoice young 14 cents, fair to good 11 
nts. Pigeons, choice $1.15 to $1.25 a 
common to good 50 cents to $1. 

S ss. good to choice $2 to $2.50. 

tern dry packed chickens in boxes, 
12 cents and = fair to good 
cents. Fowl 95 to 10 cents, ducks 


i 


.s choice, headed, 11 to 12 cents, heads 


10, to 114 cents, fair to good 9 to 10 cents, | 
\,2 6 to 7 cents. In barrels, chickens | 


large roasting 10 cents, medium 8 to 

ts, fowl 8 to 94 cents, old roosters 6} to 

ents. Turkeys choice young 10 to 11 

ts, common young 8 to 9 cents. Live 

,Lin moderate supply. Best chickens and 

owl eents, but more at 8 to 8} cents, with 
d roosters 5 to 6 cents. 


Game in small supply and demand light. | 


nvas-back dueks $2 to $3 a pair, black 
licks 00 cents to $1.25, redheads 50 cents to 
150, brant $1 to $1.25, mallard 75 

nts to S1, teal 60 to 75 cents, and other 
shore ducks 30 to 50 cents a pair. Wild 
ceese 50 cents to $1 each, grouse $2.25 to 
<)30a pairand quail $3.50 to $4 a dozen. 
Venison in only moderate supply at 10 to 14 
cents whole and 13 to 17 cents for saddles. 


Moose dull at 6 to 10 cents whole, saddles 13 | 


tolocents. Raeeoons 50 cents to $1.50 each,as 


tosize. Tare 25 to 20 cents each. Only a few | 


rabbits came in at 20 to 35 cents a pair, and 
cray squirrels 6 to 10 cents each, 


horticultural. 


Successful Plant Culture in Windows. | 


Why is it that some persons have no suc- 


cess whatever in raising plants in the} 


dwelling, while others keep their windows 
well filled with beautiful plants, robust and 
thrifty, flowering profusely and evidently 
very much ‘‘ at home? ’’§ 

This is a question often asked, and fre- 
quently with envious feelings, by those who 
love flowers but have not been very success. 
ful with them. The wise reply is usually 
evasive. What answer can be given other 


than in a general way? Some will say, | 
“ You give them too much care; you annoy | 


them so they cannot grow and give results. 
My plants are much-abused and shamefully 
neglected at times, and yet they are looking 
well and happy.” 

Piants must be treated as individuals; no 
two can be handled in exactly the same man- 
ner. A physician in charge of a hospital 
would not give the same manner of attention 
to each patient; neither would he give one 
examination te a case and then give an un- 
varying prescription for all time. He has, 
firstof all, a fundamental knowledge of 
treatments that may be given certain cases ; 
then, when he treats the individual, the 
needs are made a study and continued obser- 
vation from day to day. There is no occa- 
sion for :nnoyanee or hindrance in this 
daily oversignt and attention—rather, it is 
intelligent eare that leads to better condi- 
tions, and, toa degree, less dependence on 
sotne one, 

ln like manner, we must first know the 
probable needs of our plants—then give reg- 
ilar care and exercise judgment in main- 
taining certain treatment or suspending it 
for something better suited to the immediate 
requirements. 

‘The condition of the soil in the pots is of 

rst importance. Plants of a succulent 

‘ure or with fleshy roots will usually ob- 

‘to real heavy soil; others may find un- 

‘ted conditions in an extremely light, 
porous soil. Where doubt enters the mind, 
ife and adopt a medium grade of soil— 
and porous. 
urally, heavy soilis slow to take up 
tureas well as slow in yielding it. 
poured on the surface of such finds 
cutrance and slow passage—the soil in 
ttom of a pot will rarely get any 
‘ure, though mostly needed there, 
it begiven by standing it for a few 
‘its ina saucer of water. Such soil 
es sodden and sour, and will likely be 
vatered in the upper part. 
extreme of this state,—light, sandy 
of course takes water at once, and it 
tas quickly passes off. In a warm 


the moisture will evaporate so quickly | 


-quire watering twice a day, and each 
thorough soaking. ; 
um light soil is seen to be the safest. 
be just so that the water will enter 
and dampen the soil throughout the 
‘hout running off. 
s in jardinieres sometimes suffer by 
water standing in the latter they 
‘rally drowned. On the other hand 
plant is growing—especially rapid 
or flowering, an abundance of 
s required, and what would ordi- 
be an over supply is then of great 


' andair are of very great importance; 
should have both every day. Of 
it is to be supposed they are all 
‘here light will be had abundantly 

- but this light must be distributed 
This is accomplished by turning 
its around, exposing them to the 
ull sides. 
plants require more heat than others, 
ivy when growing and receiving con- 
water. Plants practically dor- 
iay be kept cool and without much 
ind light, 
lew persons. realize what a small 
‘of soilis made to’ support a plant, 
a v inadequate the nourishment must 
utly be. Food of some kind should 
asionally added to the soil. Manure 
‘id form will aid strong growth ; a few 


i” eents and geese 9 to 10 cents. | 


| drops of household ammonia frequently 

_ added to water is a good practice. Potash, 
present in wood ashes or bone meal, will 
sometimes be acceptable. 

So-callhd plant-foods are now largely 
manufactured for convenient use, but that 
they are better than the above-mentioned 
| forms is open for decision. 

Plants in a very hot room sometimes 
| suffer from a dry atmosphere, and the Jeaves 
| should be lightly syringed occasionally. 

Dead or dying leaves on a plant are use- 
| less encumbrances, and should be removed 
| and destroyed as soon as they appear. 
| While often these are simply the natural 
| fall and end of the leaf’s functions, as a 
| Tule it indicates some irregular condition, 
| a8 tuo low temperature, too little light or 
| air, or improper watering. 

These are the main things to be borne in 
_mind and the conditions supplied carefully. 
When experience enables one to see condi- 
_ tions quickly and to foresee results, watch- 

fulness and care are less required, and the 
Stage of apparent carelessness attributed 
| by the quotation in the early paragraphs of 
| this article is reached.—Meehan’s Monthly. 


<< 
Domestic and roreign Fruits. 
. The supply of apples continues about as 
it has been, about one-half as much as last 
year, or 20,221 barrels, against 42,323 for 
corresponding week last year, but more 
were exported than received. The demand 
| is quiet for home trade and prices are steady. 
King are $3.75 to $4.50 a barrel, Maine 
| Baldwin and Greening, No. 1, $3.50 to $4.50, 
common $2.50 to $3, Spy $3 to $3.75, Western 
Ben Davis $3 to $3.50,Snow and Wealthy $2.50 
to $3.50. Pound Sweet and Talman Sweet 
$2.50 to $350, mixed varieties $2 to &3. 
| No. :! all kinds $2 to $2.50. A few pears in 
cold storage at $3 to $3.50 a bushel, and 
some Seckels as low as $2.50. Cape Cod 
cranberries fancy late $6.50 a barrel, choice 
sound $5 to $5.50, common to good $3.50 to 
$4.50, crates $1.50 to $2. Grapes in only 
small supply, pony baskets Catawba 12 to 
14 cents and Concord 12 to 13cents. Malaga 
grapes not coming now, and selling all the 
way from $3 to $10 a cask as to ecvlor and 
eon lition. 

Florida oranges coming freely, and jobbing 
| prices $2.75 to $3.25 a box for bright, $2.50 
to $3 for russet. Tangerines scarce at $5.50 
to $6. Grape fruit good to choice $4 te 86. 
Jamaica oranges in full supply at $5 to $5.50 
| a barrel, $3.50 to $3.75 a box. Grape fruit 
$3.50 to $5.50. California navels not very 
plenty yet, good to choice lots $3.25 to $3.75. 
California lemons coming in poor condition, 
fair to good at $1.50 to $2 a box, choice 
$2.25 to $2.50, while some frozen lots 
| sold on arrival at 45 to 50 cents a box. 
No Maoiri or Sorrento lemons here, and no 
new arrivals of Messinaand Palermo,so that 
prices are same as last week, fair to good $2 
to $2.50 a box, choice $2.75 to $3, fancy and 
extra fancy $3.25 to $4. Florida pineapples, 
smooth Cayenne $2.75 to $3a box, Abbaka 
$2 acase. California figs 85cents to $1 for 
10-pound boxes, Turkish figs 10 to 17 cents a 
pound as to style of packing. Dates dull at 
| 34 to4$ cents a pound. Bananas $1.50 to 

32.50 a stem as to size and condition. 
z niga ta 
Vegetables in Boston Market. 

The vegetable trade is very quiet, and 
| likely to remain so until just before Christ- 
mas. The market fairly well supplied, ex- 
cepting with a few kinds, and prices well 
sustained. Beets and carrots 50 cents a 
| bushel, parsnips 65 cents, tlat turnips 40 
| cents, yellow turnips 75 to 90 cents a barrel, 
}and white Freneh 75 cents. Onions in 
| moderate supply $1.35 to $1.40 a bushel 
| for native, western Massachusetts $3.75 to 
| 

| 











$4a barrel, and York State $3.50. Span- 
ish, small case $1.25 to $1.50, large case 
$2.50 to $3, leek 40 to 50 cents a dozen, 
radishes $1.75 a box. Celery quiet, white at 
|75 eents a dozen, Paschal and_ Boston 
Market $4 to $5 a box of three dozen. Sal- 
sify 75 centsadozen. Artichokes $1.25 to 
$1.50 a bushel, French artichokes $3.50 to 
$4adozen. Hothouse cucumbers $7 to 89a 
‘hundred. Peppers scarce at $6 to $7a crate. 
Egg plant also searce at $5.50 to $6 a case. 
Hothouse tomatoes 20 cents a pound. Hub- 
bard squash $50 a ton, Turban and Bay 
State $2.50 to $2.75 a barrel, Marrow $2.25 
to $2.50. Pumpkins 50 cents a_ bushel. 
Mushrooms 50 to 75 cents a pound. 

Cabbages are in fair supply at 75 cents to 
&1a barrel. Red cabbages 75 cents a box. 
Cauliflowers scarce at $20 to $25 a hundred. 
Sprouts 13 cents a quart: Lettuce and 
spinach higher, 60 to 75 cents a box. A few 
beet greens at 75 cents a bushel, parsley at 
75 cents to $1. Romaine $1 a dozen. En- 
dive 50 to 60 cents a box. Southern string 
beans still scarce at $5.50 to $6 a basket. 

Potatoes are in good supply, with steady 
demand and prices quiet, Aroostook, Green 
Mountain extra 90 cents a bushel, fair to 
good 85 to 88 cents. Hebron extra 88 cents, 
fair to good 85 cents. Rose 80 cents, Dakota 
Red 75 to 80 cents. York State Green 
Mountains 70 to 75 cents, Prince Edward 
Island Dakota Red 75 to 80 cents, and 
Chenangoes 70 to 73 cents. Scotch'Magnums 
178-pound sack $2.20 to $2.40. Sweet pota- 
toes dull. Vineland cloth heads $3 a barrel. 
Jersey double-head barrels $2 to $2.75. Vir- 
ginia yellow cleaning up at 50 cents to $1.50. 
Sa aol _ 

Export Apple Trade. 

The total apple shipments to European 
ports during the week ending Dee. 7, 1901, 
were 62,008 barrels, including 21,662 barrels 
from Boston, 11,203 barrels from New York, 
5038 barrels from Portland, 22,486 barrels 
from Halifax and 609 barrels from St. John, 
N. B. The total shipments included 31,356 
barrels to Liverpool, 16,215 barrels to Lon- 
don, 9888 barrels to Glasgow,and 4549 barrels 
various. The shipments for the same week 
last year were 69,839 barrels. The total 
shipments since the opening of the sea- 
son have been 478,553 barrels, against .869,- 
990 for the same time last year. The total 
shipments this season include 98,025 barrels 
from Boston, 84,019 barrels from New York, 
34,994 barrels from Portland, 122,406 bar- 
rels from Montreal, 138,210 barrels from 
Halifax and 899 barrels from St. John, N.B. 

Chester E. Lawrence, Faneuil Hall Mar- 
ket, received a circular letter from Liver- 
pool under date of Nov. 23, which says re- 
ceipts are moderate and market good shape, 
and good fruit likely to be in good demand. 
Maine was their largest contributor. Some 
of Maine Baldwins are very fine. Canadian 
are disappointing because the ‘greater por- 
tion of the stock was only of second ey: 
Spys mostly tender. Greenings very 8 ES 
et pear would sell well. Hudson River 
Newtowns also very scarce, but plenty of 
California boxes selling well. Receipts to 
Nov. 23 since Aug. 17, 126,874 barrels, 18,576 
boxes. To same date last year 350,572 bar- 
rels, 9247 boxes. Canadian fruit,.Baldwin 
No. 1 $4.44 to $6.12, No. 2 and . slack $3.60 to 
$4.80, Spy $4.32 to $5.56, No. 2 $3.84 to $4.68, 
Greening $4.80 to $5.76, No. 2 $3.60 to $4.56, 
Golden Russet $4.32 to $5.64, No. 2 $3.84 to 
$4.80, Ben Davis $4.08 to. $4.80, No. 2 $3.60 
to. $4.36," Kings, $5.16 ‘to’ $7.58, No. 2 
$1.56 to $5.28, Maine fruit, Baldwin 
$4.32 to $5.52, No. 2 $3.36 to $4.92. Ben 
Davis $4.20 to $4.80, No. 2 $3.84 to $4.56, 
Greening $4.52 to $5.78, No. 2 $3.84 to 
$4.56, King $5.04 to $6. No. 2 $3.60 to $5.04, 




















KNEVETT’S GIANT RASPBERRY. 





Albemarle Pippin $5.36, Newton Pippin 
$6.48, No. 2 $4.56. Western Ben Davis 
$3.84 to $4.80, No. 2 $2.58 to $4.44. Cali- 
fornia boxes, 4 tiers $2.10 to $2.52, 5 tiers 
$1.44 to $1.84. The following cable was 
received from Liverpool under date of Dee. 
6. “© Dominion and Paris selling; 15,000 
barrels sold; mostly Canadian and Nova 
Scotian on the market; prices show a slight 
decline.”’ 

A despatch of Dec. 10 says: ‘* Grecian sell- 
ing ; 5500 barrels Nova Scotian Kings and 
Baldwins in general, $4.44 to $5.04; Green- 
ings, $4.08 te $5.04; demand steady, prices 
are unaltered.’’ 
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Practical Sheep Husbandry. 





Reciprocity has a very plausible sound, 
but that kind of reciprocity that ruins a 
great national industry for the poor privi- 
lege of extending American trade in a few 
minor products is amighty poor policy. 

Itisatimeto be careful of the feeding, 
and to take the best care of the flock. If one 
must lessen the number, this may be made 
up by a better lamb crop in the spring. 
Keep down the losses by the best care. It 
willfjpay to have sheep this time next year 
when the present stress has been got over. 

Hold on :o your sheep. Don’t throw 
them on an unwilling market at half their 
value. Keep cool and watch the trend of 
events. Panicky sheep men are scarcely 
less foolish than a panicky flock of sheep. 
The sheep you sell at half their worth this 
fall will cost more than twice as much 
money when you want to buy them back 
next fall. 

Better late than never, and it may be 
added—too soon. Most of the mistakes of 
people are made by being in too great a 
hurry. It is a prevalent idea that the earli- 
est lambs are the best. ‘To some extent it 
may be true, but with a proviso—that they 
are reared regardless of cost. A lamb 
coming a month or two before the regu- 
lar time will easily cost a dollar more than 
one coming in time, and that dollar would 
have been the easily made profit ona later 
lamb—difference on account of un lue haste, 


‘$2. That is not the way to get rich. 


Fifty sheep is the most that should run in 
one band; alarge flock may thus be sorted out 
into divisions, as to age or condition. Old 
ewes may go together. Young ewes, early 
breeders into anuther, ewe lambs one more, 
and young wethers and ram lambs by them- 
selves in another flock and yard. All weak 
sheep should be sorted out and kept ina 
separate flock. This division of a large 
flock is of the greatest importance to the 
successful wintering of sheep, and of course 
a successful wintering means a good sum- 
mering. 

Pea straw is the best of all the rough fod- 
der. Bean straw comes next, and where the 
southern cow pea—which is a bean really 
and not a pea—can be grown, the straw of 
it is excellent. In the Western States the 
southern cow pea may be grown with the 
corn, and when the corn is ready sheep may 
be turned in to eat the peas, grain and vines 
as well. This will serve the flock for some 
time after other outdoor feeding is con- 
sumed. In some places when the snow is 
not too deep, a flock may get very useful ex- 
ercise and the best of feed from a lot of 
peas so sown inthe corn. In such cases the 
crop will be all safely harvested by the sheep 
without cost. 

Cotton-seed meal should be carefully ex- 
cluded from the food rations of ewes from 
this time on while carrying a lamb. The 
rvot of the cotton plant has an especially ill 
effect on pregnant animals of all kinds, and 
is the special ingredient in medicines given 
to avoid or destroy pregnancy. As a rule 
every part of a medicinal plant has a similar 
character to the root or the fruit, hence 
this kind of oil meal should never be fed to 
breeding animals at such times, as this ill 
influence might be disastrous. Corn is the 
best standard food for in-lamb ewes, and it 
is not in any way injurious, Ewes carrying 
lambs are in no danger from a good, robust, 
thrifty condition, for the lamb is all the 
time acquiring its future character from its 
dam. 

The ill effects of weeds is a subject for 
study by allowners of sheep. Careful in- 
vestigation and study the past two years 


oes to show that there are many injurious 
plants other than those distinctly held to be 


poisonous. There are things which are in- 
jurious and even deadly, which may not be 
eatable. If death occurs from plants that 
are not eaten, but which have a deadly 
effect on the sheep otherwise, why should 
they not be included as poisonous. But we 
will say they are injurious, and as such 
must be taken notice of by the shepherds. 
There are several of such _ plants, the 
polien of the flowers which are as deadly 
as those which kill by being eaten. The 
common weed known as ragweed is one of 
these, and there are other plants of the same 
family; several of the grasses are injurious 
in this same way, both to the eyes and 
breathing organs, and many instances of 
diseases supposed to be of the lungs or 
eyes, or both together, are due to the pollen 
or hairs or even needle-like spines, or ser- 
rated points of the leaves (those of sorghum 
fur instance), which cause irritation of the 


eyes, nose and throat, or digestive organs of 
sheep.—American Sheep Breeder. 
Bees and Honey. 

Mr. F. L. Hutchinson of North Dexter, 
Me., is reported as having had eighteen 
swarms of bees this year, and produced 
about nine hundred pounds of comb honey 
and five hundred pounds of extracted honey, 
mostly from clover. He feeds his bees on 
syrup from refined sugar in the fall, and 
claims that they winter better and come out 
stronger in the spring than those wintered 
on honey of their own storing. His bees are 
hybrids of Italian, Cyprian and the black 
bees combined, and while the black bees 
may be the most hardy, they do not gather 
as much honey from the red clover as the 
Italian or Cyprian. 





J. H,. Andre says in the New York Trib- 
une that where three or more colonies of 
bees are kept, that six square inches of drone 
combs to each colony is sufficient, though 
if only one colony is kept it may be well to 
allow twice that amount of drone comb. 
But he adds to that the same advice that we 
have given, that where there is a superior 
queen, it may be well to allow her much 
more space for rearing drones, that the 
young queens may be mated with drones 
that may or should inherit and transmit 
her superior quality, and cutting out all 
drone combs from those colonies which have 
not proved productive. When cut out the 
place should be filled with worker comb, as 
if this is not done the bees will be apt to 
rebuild it with drone comb again. This is 
spring work in the apiary, but we mention 
it again now, that those,who are interested 
may be prepared to do this when they are 
ready to faed their bees in the spring. 


The bees should be able to winter well 
without any feeding this year. There are 
few who think of taking honey from them 
later than the middle of September, and 
many leave them the whole of the Septem- 
ber crop. Frousts did not come until late, 
and the blooms of golden rod, fall asters, 
and the less abundant but equally valuable 
thoroughwort or boneset, heart weed, and 
other late plants, should have helped them 
to put in a full supply, if they were a thrifty 
colony, and also to have reared a fall brood 
that will live through the winter and begin 
work early in the spring, both at brood 
rearing and at honey gathering. But the 
beekeeper should assure himself that they 
have done this. If the hive weighs 
forty pounds more than a hive with frames 
and no coiabs it will probably be safe to let 
them remain until next March without 
being disturbed, after they have been made 
snug for the winter by narrowing the en- 
trance so that but one or two can pass at a 
time, and by putting on chalf cushions to 
protect against cold. Of course if anything 
occurs to indicate unusual disturbance dur- 
ing winter it should be investigated, but so 
longas they are quiet, the care of the season 
may be said to be over with. 





Contrary to the general opinion, two 
queens, mother and daughter, may some- 
times, if not often, be found working har- 
moniously in one hive, especially in the 
large ten or twelve-frame hives. The 
Italian queen very frequently has a younger 
one assisting her in filling the brood combs 
when she has reached her second or third 
year. She seems to feel that her days of 
usefulness are nearly over and that she must 
leave a successor. Of course, if the hive 
is small and the honey flow good she may 
leave with a swarm, but we think the 
two may more often be found together in 
the: all, when theold queen begins to realize 
that she may not survive the winter or that 
she can not lay eggs enough to makea 
strong winter colony. This should be borne 
in mind when one thinks itSadvisable to 
destroy an old queen and substitute a young 
one. First make sure that there is not al- 
ready a young one there at work, which 
may be suspected if there is an un isual 
amount of brood in the combs. T wugh 
some queens are usefal when four 0 five 
years old, many die of old age about the ‘nd 
of the second year. ' 

We doubt if the Italian queens are a: long 
lived as the black generally. Tue b:ck 
workers are said to live longer in the sp ing 
than the Italians, perhaps becau ie they are 
not in such haste to get out to wo-:k before 
the weather gets warm and pleaiant. the 
age to which workers live has been very 
closely determined by introducing a fer- 
tilized queen in a colony of black bees. If 
the black was laying when the change is 
made, there will bea black brocd hatched 
and ready to go to gathering nectar in 
twenty-four tv twenty-eight days after, 
Opinions differ as to the exact date, perhaps 
because they mature faster in warm weather 
than in cool weather, or for some o-:ner 
reason, but in about forty-five to forty-nine 
days after that, few of the black bees will 
be alive if the change is made in the spring. 
If made in September, many may be found 
the next May, but they do not last 1»: g. 


nists 
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—Explorers have approached within 238 miles 
ofthe North Pole,but the nearest approach to the 
South Pole has been 772 miles. 





ON THE FARM 


—in the lumber camp or the stock yard—wherever 
out-door work is done, “Ball-Band” Boots give 
comfort. The most economical goods because the 
most durable. Made on lines of sterling honesty 
in materials and workmanship. 


Knit Boots, 
66 ” Socks, Rubber 
aS an Boots, Shoes, 

and Arctics 


have earned a world-wide reputation. Sales in- 
creased over two millions last year. Not made by 
the trust. Refuse imitations which are being forced 
on the market. Look for the red ball, in the trade 





mark on genuine “Ball-Bands.” Sold everywhere. 


Get them of your local dealer. 


MISHAWAKA WOOLEN MFG. CO., 





Mishawaka, Ind. 








The Demand for Irrigation. 


A despatch in this paper on Monday from 
Washington leaves no doubt that there is to 
be a formidable attack upon Congress in the 
interest of irrigation. This is a vast enter- 
prise that is likely to absorb hundreds of 
millions of dollars. A good deal has been 
done by private enterprise and a good 
deal by States. One of the arid States 
has lately undertaken an_ extensive 
scheme of irrigation, on the basis of sell- 
ing to settlers the irrigated lands at the 
actual cost of supplying the water. Nebraska 
has irrigated about a million and a half acres, 
adding $10 an acre to the value of the 
land, at an expense of about one-fourth 
of that, but Nebraska is not a very arid 
State. Farther west, where the rainfall is 
seriously deficient and uncertain, there are 
large tracts of land of almost no value with- 
out irrigation, which can be made worth 
anywhere from $25 to $100 an acre by sup- 
plying _plentyj of water. The increased 
value would of course »ay many times over 
for the cost of the work, but the owners of 
the lands do not wish to pay anything, and 
to this end they desire to have (‘ongress ap- 
propriate money for irrigation and sell the 
land at present rates. 

The pioneers are not the persons who are 
maintaining a lobby and an organ in Wash- 
ington and holding conventions annually, to 
work up public sentiment to the point 
of demanding that Congress shall appro- 
priate money for the work of irrigation. 
This agitation comes from men of means, 
capitalists, many of whom are owners 
of large tracts of land. Most of these 
tracts have been obtained by evasions or 
violations of law. Lands which were 
designed for settlers have been acquired 
under a pretence of compliance with the law 
by the employees of large corporations, 
who have then deeded them to their em- 
ployers. This fact, amply proved by pub- 
lic documents and evidence submitted to 
the courts, has generally been denied by 
the representatives of the public land States, 
where lumber, mining and grazing corpo- 
rations, which have been practicing this 
business, are very powerful. But Montana 
has just elected to the Senate a veteran 
pioneer, who went from Minnesota to Mon- 
tana twenty-five years ago, and was the 
founder of Great Falls in the latter State, 
who has said that he had but one 
ambition in’ seeking his first politi- 
cal office; he desired to expose and 
break up the system under which land 
speculators and mining and grazing cor- 
porations have acquired the lands which 
Congress designed to give to cultivators of 
the soil, who should make a home on every 
quarter section Of land. Every statement 
that has been made by the general land 
office or its agents regarding the evasion 
and violation of land laws has been sub- 
stantiated by the _ senator-elect, whose 
speeches last winter ought to make mighty 
interesting reading for the gentlemen who 
have got hundreds of thousands of acres 
of public lands at a nominal cost, and now 
wish Congress to spend enough to make 
these lands highly valuable—New York 
Journal of Commerce. 





—Oats are at 46 cents a bushel in Summer- 
side, Prince Edward Island, whichis the highest 
price ever known there in the fall 

——The shipments of boots and shoes from the 
United States for ten months ending Oct. 30 
amounted to $6,068,756, against $4,794,426 for the 
same period last year. The United Kingdom was 
our best customer, taking $1,614,682 worth, and 
the next best was Australasia, with $1,058,064 
worth. West India Isles and Bermuda boughi 
$717,368 worth, and Mexico and Canada nearly 
$500,000 each. The exports of leather and leath«r 
manufactures for the ten months amounted to 
$24,115,932, an increase of nearly $2,000,000 over 
the same ten months last year. 

——Beef was quiet, with the market fairly firm. 
Extra sides29} to 9} cents, heavy 8} to 9 cents, 
good 7 to 8 cents, light grass and cows 6} to7 
cents, extra hinds 11} cents, good 10 to 11 cents 
light 84 to 9} cents, extra fores 7 to 74 cents, heavy 
6 to7 cents, good 5 to 5} cents, light 44 to 5 cents 
backs 6} to9 cents, rattles 5 to € cents, chucks 
54 to 74 cents, short ribs 7} to 124 cents, réunds 63 
to 8} cents, rumps 8} to 13 cents, rumps and loins 
94 to 15 cents, loins 94 to 17 cents. 

—tThe shortage of apples in Eastern markets 
has led to the making of fortunes this season by 
the apple growers of Oregon and Washington 
They have shipped large quantities of the fruit 
to Chicago and New York, and the usual amount 
of the choicest fruit has gone to England and 
Germany. From $500 to $600.an acre has been 
cleared from apple orchards. 

—Exports of live stock and dressed beef last 
week included 1580 sattle, 2475 sheep,7706 quarters 
of beef from Boston; 2302 cattle, 1854 sheep, 18,056 
quarters of beef from New York; 638 cattle, 1394 
sheep, 1160 quarters of beef from Baltimore; 352 
cattle, 900 quarters of beef from Philadelphia; 
397 catt.e from Portland ; 644 cattle from Newport 
News, a total of 5723 cattle, 5933 sheep, 27.816 
quarters of beef from all ports. Of tnis 4025 
cattle, 5523 sheep, 23,260 quarters of beef went to 


Liverpool; 1606 cattle, 3500 quarters of beef to 
London; 200 cattle to Hull; 900 quarters of beef 
to Southampton; and 52 cattle, 200 sheep, 156 
quarters of beefto Bermuda and West Indies. 

——The market isa little better on lambs but 
still slow: Lambs 8} to 9 cents, fancy and Brigh- 
tons 9 to 94 cents, yearlings 5 to 6} cents, muttons 
5to 6} cents, fancy 7 to 74} cents, veals 8 to 10 
cents, fancy and Brightons 104 to 11 cents. 

——Some of the Christmas stock of beef cost 
Boston dealers this week 6} to 7 centsa pound, 
and some of the prize stock from the Chicago 
show of last week will be sent to England next 
week, although it cost nearly as much on the 
hoof as dressed beef sells for there. Exporters 
hope to get out even on it, and if not it will show 
the English buyers a specimen of choice Ameri- 
can beef. 

——Pork provisions are unchanged: Heavy 
backs $21.25, medium $20.50, long cut $21.75, lean 
ends $23, bean pork $17.75 to $18.50, fresh ribs 11} 
cents, smoked shoulders 9} cents, lard 11} cents, 
in pails 113 to 12} cents, hams 113 to 12} cents, 
skinned hams 12} cents, sausage 10 cents, Frank- 
furt sausages 9} cents, boiled hams 17 to 174 
cents, bacon 12} to 134 cents, bolognas9 cents, 
pressed hams 12 cents, raw leaf lard 12 cents, 
rendered leaf lard 12 cents, in pails 12} to 13 cents, 
pork tongues $22.50, loose salt pork 10} cents, 
briskets 11} cents, sausage meat 9} cents, country 
dressed hogs 7 cents. 

——Eggs have been in light demand the past 
week, and while prices show little change, West- 
ern lots are irregular in quality and do not take 
high rank. Choice nearby and Cape fancy are 32 
to 35 cents, Eastern and Northern choice firsts 28 
to 30 cents, fair to good 20 to 24 cents, Michigan and 
Indiana fresh-candled 28 cents, Western selected 
fresh-candled 24 to 26 cents, fair to good 21 to 23 
cents, uncandled 19 to 21 cents, dirties $4 to $4.50 
acase. Refrigerator eggs in demand at 184 to [1 
cents for April packed, and some fancy at 20 
cents, May packed 17 to 18 cents. The stock in 
cold storage was reduced 8600 cases last week, 
and is now 65,374 cases, against 51,217 cases a 
year ago. 

—tThe visible supply of grain in the United 
States and Canada on Dee. 7 included 55,240,000 
bushels of wheat, 10,930,000 bushels of corn, 6,416,- 
000 bushels of oats, 2,522,000 bushels of rye and 
2,809,000 bushels of barley. Compared with the 
previous week this shows an increase of 2,844,000 
bushels of wheat and a decrease of 297,000 bushels 
of corn, 187,000 bushels of oats, 32,000 bushels of 
rye and 188,000 bushels of barley. One year ago 
there were 61,494,000 bushels of wheat, 8,762,000 
bushels of corn, 10,875,000 bushels of oats, 1,284,000 
bushels of rye and 3,273,000 bushels of barley. 

—Exports of dairy products from New York 
last week included 777 packages of butter to 
Liverpool, 650 to London and 200 to Copenhagen, 
a total of 1627 packages. 

—tThe world’s experts of grain iast week in- 
cluded 6,764,850 bushels of wheat from six coun- 
tries and 2.639,844 bushels of corn from four 
countries. Of this the United States furnished 
4 604,940 bushels of wheat and 362,844 bushels of 
corn. 


GRAVES? MANGE CURE 


For Dogs, Cats, Horses, Cattle and 
Sheep. All Skin Diseases they are 
subject to can be cured by this 





valuable remedy. Also 


GRAVES’ MEDICATED SOAP 


For Fleas and Lice for Dogs, Cats 
and Horses. Sure to kill them quick. 


No. 11 PORTLAND STREET 


Boston, Mass. 


Lot of beautiful Angora 





for pictures ill 
WALEUT RIDGE FARYS, 
Box 3144, Boston, Mass 








POULTRY KEEPING. 


HOW TO MAKE $500 A YEAR 
KEEPING POULTRY. 


A 48-Page Illustrated Book, Telling 
How te Do It, and AH About Profite 
able Poultry Raising. 


Containing Chapters on How to Make $500 a year 
Keeping Poultry; Poultry Yards and Houses; 
Choice of Breeds; Care_of Poultry; Setting the 
Hen and Incubation; Hatching and Care of 
Chicks; Fattening and Preparing Poultry for 
Market; Diseases of Poultry; Ducks, Geese and 
Turkeys; Caponizing; Receipts and Incubators; 
Use of Green Bone for Poultry, etc. 

Sent to any address on receipt of twenty-five 
cents. Stamps taken. Mention the PLOUGH- 
MAN. 

WALNUT PUBLISHING CO. 
Bex 3254, Besten, Mass. 
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TURKEYS 





HOW TO 
GROW THEM 


Ne book in existence gives an adequate 
account of the turkey,—1ts development 
from the wild state to the various breeds, 
and complete directions for breeding, 


rearing and market these 
Heer and profitable birds. ~ 

The present book is an effort to fill 
this gap. It is based upon the jence 
of the most successful experts fn turke 
growing, both as breeders of faacy stock 
and as raisers of turkeys for market. 

The prize-wina out of nearly 
200 essays submi 'y the most success- 

in America are em. 

bodied, and there is also given one essay 
on turkey culture, from different parts 
the country, including Canada and New 
Brunswick, that the reader may see what 
ways have proven successf each 
locality. 


Profusely Illustrated. Cloth, {2mo 
Price, Postpaid, $1.00. 


Address 
MASS. PLOUGHMAN 
BOSTON. 
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y | Ithas been estimated that two-thirds of 
the letters that pass through’ the postoffices 
of the world are written inthe English lan- 
5 guage. There are about 500,000,000 who 
A adi . speak the. ten or. twelve leading. lan- 
BOSTON, MASS.,. DECEMBER 21, 1901; guages of the world,. Of these about 125,- 
PRE KS 000,000 speak English, 90,000,000 speak Rus- 
Tammany’s moving day comes in January. | sian, 75,000,000 German, 55,000,000 French, 
aaaaindl 45,000,000 Spanish, 35,000,000 Italian and 12,- 
Mr. Morgan appeais to have adopted in | 000,000 Partuguese.. Then the other nations 
advance a motto: “* All mines are mine.” of Europe includethe Dutch, Hungarian, 
ONES BPRS et Ot Polish, Flemish, Bohemian, Gaelic, Rouma- 
The Sabbath pilgrimage from Amherst to nian, Swedes, Finns, Danes and Norwegians. 
Northampton seems likely ‘to become a But none of those do as much correspond- 
ence in proportion as the English-speaking 
: | people, nor do they take and read so many 
The secret of the wedding of Gibson’s | Publications. In America and Europe it 
charming “‘ widow ” is out in very good sea-| May safely be said that one-fourth of 
son for the Christmas sales. | the people employ full two-thirds of the 
9 eats ies ' postal facilities. .In Indiathere are nearly 
The man who promised to get his Christ- pope: Been i pear 0 on 
uae tokens together petted ahead of the There are more than 20,000. postoffices, 
season is now hurrying,into his overshoes. | through which pass about 300,000,000 letters 
IPF on GO os | and papers a year,and nearly the whole 

Collectors of precious stones, surreptitious business is in English. ; : 

or otherwise, will be interested in the fine | : sre 

big diamond that is reported to be coming to | Grand Chief Arthur of the Brotherhood 
the Hub. ileniats ‘of Locomotive Engineers tells a story of a 
Who still remarks upon the backwardness | “ Sympathetic strike ” that occurred when 


of Boston’s suburbs? Malden has introduced ‘he was a boy ona farm. The help had been 
the custom of removing feminine headgear | Teduced to a fellow whom he calls Joe, and 




















cherished memory. 
; os i 











| himself. The farmer decided to discharge | 
| It wrings the heart of a man from a fertile | 


in church. 
at ' Joe, and he suggested that the boy should 


A good dinner and a great deal to rejoice | quit also, and thus leave the farmer with- 
over is the pleasant combination to which | out help. Out of sympathy he did so, when 


convivial and athletic Harvard recently sat | the farmer quickly hired Joe back again and | 


down together. | left him out of a job. We think this is often 
— ind | the case. ‘The fellow who quits with a good 

The prospects of peace in the baseball | excuse, a grievance real or fancied, or 1s dis- 
world are hardly compatible with the Christ- | charged for cause, may get taken «back ; 
mas season, nor for that matter with the; but the one who has. nothing to 
best interests of the game. |complain of himself, but quits because 
> | he espouses some other person’s quarrel, 
The New Year offers the Democratic party | is looked upon as unreasonable and unre- 
an opportunity to resolve to se govern the | liable. We do not mean to say that the 
city that it will never again have occasion | workingman or any other one should be en- 
to be over reticent about its record in office. | tirely selfish in acts or motives, but it is 
; ee | not well to be always ready to take up the 
Another new battleship has been born | cayse of “the under dog in the fight,’ 
into the United States Navy, and born in} without knowing something about the 
Boston, now that the keel of the New Jer-| eause of the fight, and which party is 
sey has been laid at the new Massachusetts | right. We know aman who separated two 
ship yard. — | dogs when they were fighting, out of pity 
Ae: re , sg te | for the one that seemed to be getting the 
Why should Herr Most laugh at Senator worst of the bettie, an0 whee he ted dene 


Hoar’s suggestion that all anarchists be | ’ 
banished to an anarchist island? With a 8° he was badly bitten by the under dog, 


little labor he might perhaps make himself | Which was the one that provoked the 


the president of it. | fight. 
+ <> | 
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The Baltimore American describes a hog 
that was born at sea and has grown up on 
shipboard. How great and charming the 
new experience of riding on a trolley car 


would be to him. 
ae -.?>- - 


The ordinary Chinaman must wonder 
sometimes why his popularity is so much 
less than that of his fellow Asiatic from 
Japan. The pigtail is probably the reason 
in more ways than one. 
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Probably the conservatism of Park street 
ean now hardly refrain from a little leaping 
on its own account, in sober contemplation 
of its escape from the enthusiasm of a re- 
formed desperado. 

a -~.>- 

Christmas dinners are just as acceptable 
to our poorer brethren as those of Thanks- 
giving,—a point that may be borne in mind 
as one passes the unobtrusive boxes of the 
Salvation Army. 
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Whoever gives a present that he cannot 


honestly afford does an unkindness to the | 


person who is toreceive it. There is a good 
pinch of proper seasoning in a modest sacri- 
fice, but an over-extravagant present usually 
contains a large proportion of brass. 
Si inal 

The influence of the Hub is again shown 
in the fact that Mr. Erne is the first Ameri- 
can exponent of fistic science to impress 
academic Oxford,—so much so that he has 
been engaged to instruct the youth of the 
university is the mysteries of his profession. 
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Madame Lehmani could hardly make a 
better Christmas present to Boston than a 
promise to return next season. Patti be- 
came as famous for her farewell tours as 
for her voice,and music lovers can well 
wish that Lehmann would follow the prece- 


dent. 
-~>e 

** Books,”’ repeats an advertiser, “‘ are th 
food of the young and the delight of old 
age.’’ Basing the suggestion upon recent 
over-development of fiction, one is tempted 
to amend the quotation by saying ‘‘ the food 
of youth and the delight of second child- 
hood ”’ 2 

A revision of the turf code can hardly be 


made too soon, if such revision is to lessen 
the scandals that have recently caused so 














many events to be run upon a figuratively | 


very muddy track. The matter, however, 
is beyond code makers, unless they succeed 
in discouraging the people who bet on rac- 
ing as a means of livelihood. 

The Massachusetts woman _ suffragists 
declare that ** indirect influence without the 
ballot is a slow and laborious way to bring 
about reforms.’’. Be comforted, ladies. 
Reform is sometimes slow and laborious, 





even when backed up by ballots,—the power | 


of the ballot depending very largely on how 
many of them can be got together at a given 


time. 
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Nothing is so fascinating to our visitors 
as the American girl,and Mme. Sarah Grand 
is now taking her turn at compliment. 
Meantime, it is well for the American girl 
herself to realize that Mme. Grand’s visit is 
not wholly without a business object, and 
that more women than men attend lectures 

Ee ee 

President Eliot does not start on his 
Western trip immediately, but there’s no 
harm in beginnlng to accumulate the cus- 
tomary,supply of good wishes. The univer- 
sity idea has played a big part in destroy- 
ing the misunderstandings that were once 
almost incorporated in our various State 
boundaries, and President Eliot’s own ef- 
forts have had an important place in the 
process. 
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When soldiers were wanted in 1861, one of 
the inducements held out was ‘“ opportu- 
nity to travel.’”” While marching through 
Virginia mud or across the hills of Mary- 
land and Pennsylvania, this privilege was 
not so much appreciated. But we see that 
one regiment, the Twenty-third United 
States regular infantry, have had an oppor-’ 
tunity to travel that has not been given to 
any other regiment in the country, and per 
haps not to another in the world. They 
have circumnavigated the globe. They 
were stationed along the Gulf of Mexico 
when the Spanish war began. Then they 
were concentrated and sent across to San 
Francisco and hastened off to help Dewey at 
Manila. Having’ spent a term of service 
there, they have been sent home by the 
way of the Suez canal. We doubt if any 
other enjoys a like experience, as the most 
of them are likely to be sent back directly to 
San Francisco. — 





| THE BY-PRODUCTS OF A COLLEGE. 
| It would be interesting, would it not, to 
| read a well-written essay on what Boston 
| might have been had we not always had 
with us the inspiration of a great and noble 
| college like the one at Cambridge. What 


long lists of helpful books ‘“‘ printed at the | they thinks, an’ they be doin’ well. ’T would | usual crop was harvested; this was quite a 


University press ’’ we should have lacked, 
| what numberless good causes would have 
| been without strong champions in time of 
| need, what legions of young men would 

have been forced to do without concrete ex- 
| amples of high-minded devotion to scholarly 
| ideals, had we not enjoyed all these years 
| the inestimable privilege of cheri shing, just 
| over the Charles-river bridge, America’s 
| most ancient and honorable institution of 
| learning! 
| The influence that emanates from Har- 
| vard is, of course, far wider than weare in 
| the habit of realizing, for the service of the 
| college faculty to the community at large is 
| scarcely less important than that performed 
| in the classroom to the student body proper. 
| Without the thoughtful and stimulating 
comments of President Eliot, many a Twen- 
| tieth Century Club meeting would drag 
| and pall. Without Professor Munsterberg’s 
|illuminating criticisms of our national 
traits, and energetic insistence upon the in- 
| feriority of our popular education to that of 

Germany, who can say how fat and self-sat- 
| isfied our school board might have become ? 
| Without Professor Palmer’s wonderful lect- 
{ures on Ethical tdeals we might have been 
| in danger of forgetting today that there lies 
| a great glory in the Imperfect which Mat- 
| thew Arnold pointed out to us. Without 
| Protessor Paine we should not have had a 
spring symphony to delight our souls or a 
superb St. Peter to stir our sympathies. 
And without the loving guidance of Pro- 
fessor Greenough many a youth whose taste 
for the beauties of Virgil and the fascina- 
tions of Horace has been to him a constant 
friend in life would have gone empty indeed 
away from his academic halls. 

What Newman so well said of univer- 
sity training seems to us to be equally 
true of university influence. ‘It raises the 
intellectual tone of society, it cultivates the 
public mind, it purifies the national taste, it 
supplies true principles to popular enthusi- 
asm, and fixed aims to popular aspiration; it 
gives enlargement and sobriety to the ideas 
of the age, it facilitates the exercise of po- 
litical power, and refines the intercourse of 
private life. .’ To follow the great 
Oxford professor a bit farther, one might 
say, still paraphrasing, thata university at 
its best must teach the average man who 
lives inits atmosphere ‘“‘ to see things as they 
are, to go right to the point, to disentangle a 
skein of thought, to detect what is sophisti+ 
eal, and to discard what is irrelevant.’’ 

Whether one did or did not agree with 
Professor Norton, for instance, in his re- 
| marks a year or two ago, concerning what 
| he felt to be a national disgrace, was it nota 








| superb thing that an American, of our own 


| time and place, should have had the courage 
| to tell us to our face that he had detected 
| much “that is sophistical” in our attitude 
toward thoseislands of the sea? And cer- 
tainly such an address to womanhood as this 
same eminent scholar delivered last June 
before the graduating class of Radcliffe 
College must needs be far-reaching in its in- 
fluence as it was fine in its tone. 

We might, if there were space, continue 
almost indefinitely to recall instances of the 
debt of this community to the members<of 
the Harvard faculty. But there is no need 
The American scholar, who is also an 
American gentleman, has always enjoyed, 
and will, doubtless, continue to deserve the 
gratitude and respect of the community in 
which he may be placed. a 


Fall Pigs. 

Fall pigs should be well fed from the time 
they can be persuaded to go to the trough 
for skimmilk and bran or oats, This trough 
for the pigs should be so placed that they can 
get to it and the sowcannot. If they begin 
to eat at four or five weeks old they can be 
weaned at eight weeks old, without check- 
ing their growth and without causing any 
swelling of the udder of the sow. They 
simply, when they get a part of their food 
at the trough, fail to milk her dry, and with 
a little change in her food she dries off 
naturally, so that she may be bred 
again. Overfeeding the pigs is worse than 
to give them a little less than they 
would eat, but there is less danger of this 
if they begin to eat. without ever knowing 
that the mother does not furnish enough for 
them. The hog or pig, is not as “‘ hoggish”’ 
in its desire to eat a large amount as some 
other animals, and generally may be trusted 





does stop, if any food is left in the trough 
remove it that it may not be tempted to go 
back to it before the regular hour of feed- 

g. Give no sour swill or decayed 

getables. See that the sleeping-pjaces 
are dry and warm, and the beds clean. 
Because a hog will live under filthy ¢ondi- 
tions is no reasun why it should be kept in a 
filthy pen, as they thrive better and they 
make sweeter meat ‘when. conditions are 
such as promote-good-health. Pigs do bet- 
ter when not more than three have the same 
sleeping pen and the same trough; and 
they should be as néarly of a size as possi- 
ble, as larger ones will crowd the small ones 
in bed and at the trough. 

The high pricé of pork should not be an 
inducement to any one to fatten a good 
brood sow this winter. If pork is high now 
it may be expected that goud pigs will be in 
demand next spring at good prices. When 
we say a good brood sow, we mean one that 
is prolific, and of good furm. One that isa 
good mother, and raises good pigs. ‘To do 
this she should have not less than six or 
seven pigs at her first litter, and give milk 
enough to keep them grewing until they are 
weaned, and she should not be. cross or 
quarrelsome with them or with those who 
take care of her, for that is a fault that usu- 
ally increases with age in hogs, and others. 


Gardéning in Newfoundland. 








| place to observe with what a depth of ten- 
derness the soil of the remote Newfoundland 
is cultivated. To him, used to the sight of 
| large rewards, the labor seems futile and 
| tragic. He. looks upon: the tisherman- 
‘farmer as some old paddle-punt hand 
|might look. upen an inlander who set 
| out to catch a whale with a bent pin and 
|a@ spool of '.thread. Not only the grave- 
| yards, but the gardens, are made by hand. 
| The soil is gathered here and there and 
| everywhere, scraped from the rocks, and 
| dumped, year by year, in some’ sheltered 
| place, until the new land is ready for the 
| seed. It took twenty years to make the 
| little garden where Aunt Phcebe’s black 
| currant bushes and roses marvelously pro- 
| long a starved existence. Past generations 
made the meadow at Exploits from which 
men of today reap their pounds of hay and 
gather their quarts of potatoes. Moreover, 
|many a Fogo garden once blossomed in 
England. Not long ago soil was imported 
and sold by weight. English gardens were 
shipped to Newfoundland in the holds of 
vessels bound out for dried fish. 

‘*Be you frem New Yark, as they says, 
sir?’’ a man asked me in a small harbor of 
White bay. 

| continued: ‘* Won’t you come out t’ my gar- 
*T is some queer things I’ve 
An’ ’tis English soil, sir. | 


pee sir? 
growin’ there. 


| do your heart good t’? see um.” 
| This was 'T-m Butts, whose son had sent 
him a package of assorted seeds fron. 
Maine. Unhappily for Tom, the letter had 
been lost in the mails; nor was there a label 
on a single package. 
** What be that, sir? ’’ said he, pointing to 
| a haggard growth of stalks. 
| Corn,” said I. 
| **Now, is. un?” said he, stroking his 
| beard and smiling inan intensely gratified 
|way. ‘Sure. I’ve long wanted to know. 
So, he be carn, eh? Hem-m-m! Does you 
| know what that is in the carner? ”’ 

**?T is a tomato plant,” said I. 

*““Now, is un?” said he. ‘I thought 
’twas what they calls carrots. ’T is a to-ma- 
to, you says; an’ ’tis what I thought was 
carrots. Well, well! Would you think 0’ 
that! ’”’ 

Tom Butts was eager to rid himself of the | 
burden of wonder which had so long op- | 
pressed him—tremulously eager. He had ! 
planted in wonder, and waited in wonder, | 
and tended in wonder. But he was too 
polite or too cautious te be precipitate. The 
stranger must not be offended, must not be 
frightened away—this stranger who had at | 
last come to satisfy his heart’s yearnings. 

“ This,” he said,stooping to caress a small | 
green plant, ‘Sis what I ealls real ecabbage.’’ | 

““*T is cabbage,’’ said I. 

“‘ Now, isun? ” Tom burst out, his face | 
radiant. ‘* Sure, I guessed the right, didn’t 
I? But they be a queer, queer thing t’ 
other side o’ the ’taters. Take a look at un, 
sir. ’T is like you never seed such a thing 
afore. Aft o’ the ’taters, sir. Sure, ’t is 
that.”’ 

It was a pumpkin vine, all run to leaf; 
and it bore one broad yellow blossom, which 
was then wilting’ without promise of 
fruition. 

“?T is but a flower, [ think, sir,” said 
Tom. ‘ ’T is‘nothing to eat, whatever.” 

**?T is a pumpkin,” said I. 

Tom looked up quickly. ‘‘ Be you sure,’’ 
said he, ‘‘that you know un? ’T is like,’’ 
he went on doubtfully, ‘‘ they grows in the 
gardens t’ New Yark? Well, maybe, it’s a 
pumpkin, if you say so. I hearn tell o’ 
they things. Woan’t you have a glass o’ 
goat’s milk, sir? No? Good-even, sir. 
’T is a fine garden, this—now, ben’t un ?’’ 

“Tl is a fine garden, sir,’’ said |; for, as I 
looked into his glowing face, I had no heart 
to call his child a cripple, even though she 
were one, when she was all fairand glorious | 
in his sight.—Ainslee’s Magazine. 

onniinieal ><> Laenchaaceti 
Almost a Calamity. 

On the third of September last, I made a 
tlying visit to distant States and cities, tak- 
ing in New York city, Philadelphia, Balti- | 
more and Washington. While spending | 
two days with a friend at Ambler, Pa., 
seventeen miles out of Philadelphia, I had a 
good opportunity to see the country and to 
visit some of the largest and finest farms in 
that State. 

I was deeply impressed with the beauti- 
ful, rolling character of the landscape, the 
higher portions of which were crowned 
with magnificent forests. But what struck 
me most forcibly, everywhere, was the 
serious damage to the apple orchards by 
caterpillars. Some orchards were almost 
wholly denuded of foliage, others par- 
tially so; and in still others the pests were 
just beginning their work. In some 
orchards many of the trees were dead, while 
Others were dying, indicating more than 
one séason’s work of the pest. 

This caterpillar is known as the “fall 
web worm,”’ which in Maine does but little 
damage, but which in Pennsylvania and in 
some other States breeds by the million, 
and completely covers whole orchards, fre- 
quently taking to the elm, the ash and the 
willow. All through Maryland and New 
Jersey I saw much of the same kind of 
work, though not to the same extent; and 
even in Central Park, New York city, many 
of the beautiful shade trees had been 
stripped of their foliage, causing very 
serious dainage, if not their utter destruc- 
tion. 

What surprised me most, however, was 
the general apathy if not utter indifference 
to their ravages exhibited by the people in 
general. In but few instances did I learn 
of any efforts being made to check or de- 
stroy these pests. In Maryland I saw a 
few thrifty orchards, heavily toaded with 








Affirmatively answered, he | 


| but where dairies are nottoo far from milk 
| stations, milk is being delivered and is 











to stop when it has had enough, but when it 


fruit, where the owners had taken pains to 


months old, that was fattened at the 
cope with the insects, either by hand or by 
spraying. Mr. Wilm 


trees; by spraying and hand picking, 
through the employment of a crew of men 
for the purpose. He was the only one 
whose efforts came under my observation in 
that State. His was an orchard about 
which I shall have something to say in a 
future article for the benefit of your readers. 

Almost a calamity! Perhaps not; but 
when we take into account the great short- 
age in the apple crop throughvut the coun- 
try, the varivus uses to which this king of 
fruits is adapted, a large crop must be kept 
up or great curtailment follow the high 
prices demanded in all our markets, which 
the peop.e must pay or go without apples, 
wemay well call it a calamity. 


which, a few years ago, were very thrifty 
and valuable, but now seriously damaged, 
or utterly ruined, by the ravages of the 
* forest tent caterpillar?’’ In other sec- 
tions of Maine it is the canker worm or the 
“apple svab,’”’ and lately there has been 
much damage doneto orchards by ‘‘ bud 
moths ” and “leaf rollers,’® while there are 
| other insects too numerous to mention. 

1 do not considcr the shortage in the apple 
crop due wholly to the damage or destruc- 
|1ion of trees by insects, but they are in a 
' measure accountable, and if their work goes 

on, unchecked by man, then the damage and 
ruin will count up into the millions of dol- 
| lars instead of hundreds and thousands of 
dollars as is now the case. 

By constant fertilization of my own or- 
chards and by spraying them, I have. not 
only checked the ravages of the forest tent 
caterpillar, but have harvested good crops 
of apples yearly. The crop of last season 
(1900) was nine hundred barrels in my 
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cheese has been made under contract, the 


above ruling rates: for: Jarge cheese. The 
amount of small cheese sold this season was 


to fill the home demand and not for export 
trade. 
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The auto-fiend continues to get in its 





| 


and smashed into a tree. The passengers | 
were thrown out and severely injured. A | 
lady held the lever at the time of the) 
accident. It was fortunate that the motor | 
swerved into the tree; had it gone the 
other way it would have collided with | 
another machine, which was going the same 
way. But aresuch machines fit for ladies | 
o engineer? Do they, as a rule, possess the 


own orchard, and that of this season (1901) | coolnéss of head and the mechanical skill 
aggregates nearly as many and yet worth | necessary for the public safety ?} How many | and it requires no journey away from hv) 
much more. I feel well repaid. ‘The terri- | ladies are there who drive with safety a and noneglect of home duties, or leay: 
ble damage may not be a calamity to me, as | spirited horse? 


|an individual, but it certainly must be to | 


No woman should be allowed to drive an 


deadly work with demoniacal regularity | 
and glee. Here is a late instance. A gaso-| in some cases the writers and speakers 
line motor with three occupants going at a, 
rapid rate in Yonkers suddenly swerved | edge than to impart it to others. 


| efficient means of -getting an educi:! 
prices having generally been } to $ cents | upon agricultural subjects. The bull 


are sometimes so filled with technical t: 
and confusing tables as to bewilder ri! 


larger than ever before, and this was mostly | than enlighten the farmer whose 0); 
tunity for education 
| district schools of his country town. 
| speakers at the institutes are sometimes 


The Deadly Auto. 


was Jimited to 


anxious to explain the most difficult p: 
lems that they forget the little details + 
are not known to the beginner, and perh 


more anxious to display their own kno 


But the good agricultural paper gets 1) 
information from the bulletins and puts 
into readable newspaper English that 
be understoud. It is not limited to thos: 
one State, but gathers from all points t 
are likely to bear upon the crops 4 
methods of its readers. It comes each w: 
and can be taken up at any leisure hour « 
studied. It is not the opinion of one in 
but of experts in each particular bras 


the eare of the stock to careless hired }; 
or inexperienced boys. So we say let ev: 


| the great mass of people who have to buy | auto unless she can prove that she possesses farmer take one or more agricultural pape: 


apples. W. P. ATHERTON. 
Granite Hill Farm, Hallowell, Me. | 
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Lewis County (N. Y.) Farm Notes. 


a thorough knowledge of the machine. The 
insane love of extreme speed is the source | 
of all mischief, and these accidents will ‘not 
be stopped till policemen arrest and magis- 
strates severely punish every offender who 


read and study them carefully, and he \ 
find a guod education for his business. 

an ana 
The appearance of Prince Radzewil! |; 








the German Reichstag is very suggestive tu 


The season just closed has been a pecul- | qrjyes one of these machines faster than the | the minds of those who have read the i: 


iar one in many respects. The winter com- | 


menced last fall with no frost in the ground, ! 


and the melting snows in the spring cause | | ing. 


law permits. Here is an account of two ar- 
rests in New York for illegal rapid speed | 
Oswald L. Simpson, an engineer, of 


no serious freshets, as the ground quickly | No, 43 West Forty-seventh street, was ar-| 


absorbed the water. 
The crop of maple sugar and syrup was 
light, probably not more than one half the | 


drawback, as the money realized from its 
sale is quite a valuable adjunct to the farm- 
ers’ profits, and although the yield was 
light, the prices were not correspondingly 


rested by mounted policemen. 
According to the story of Policeman Stur- | 


| Bes, who arrested Mr. Simpson, the pris- | 
| oner left the park at 110th street, driving his | - 


machine rapidly, and then swept back and 
forth across the avenue, threading his way | 
between other vehicles and _ frightening | 


increased, syrup bringing only about s:xty | horses until he reached 125th street. 


cents per gallon; some have not disposed of 


There the policeman, who had been fol- | 


the season’s make, and are now holding it | lowing at a gallop, overhauled the automo- | 


| 


at one dollar. 


bile and took Mr. Simpson to the West 125th- 


Spring’s work was greatly retarded in its | street police station. Bail for Mr. Simpson 
progress by the extremely, wet fweather | was furnished by a friend who was with 


caused by heavy rains, and (especially on | him. 


low, wet land, much of which was not sown | 
to grain and seeded to corn till late in the 
month of June. Yet, notwiti.standingjthis 


Mr. Davis not more than an hour later 
was ‘led into the same police station by 
mounted policeman Martens, who accused | 


late seeding, corn fodder has made a phe- | himof running his automobile ata speed o 


nomenal growth, and as a consequence silos 
have been filled full and most farmers have 
enough left to feed their stock well into the 
winter. 

The season has been a wet one, yet the 
temperature has been warm, with no spring 
frosts, and none in the fall ’till the middle 
of September, and then very light, with no 
hard treezes until well into the month of | 
October. 





more than twelve miles an hour, frighten- 
ing horses and disregarding warnings. 
These are fair samples of the utter disre- 
gard which the auto-fiends have for. the | 
safety of others, and it is to be hoped that | 
no matter how wealthy and powerful 
offenders may be, they will be promptly 
punished to the full extent of the law. 

From the Spirit of the Times: 


In the Maine bulletin for November 


ee | 
The hay crop was heavy, aun especially | farmers and educators speak of the value 
was this the case on newly seeded mead- of agricultural papers, station bulletins 


ows, and was harvested in fine condition. | and 


Hay of good quality is now bringing about | 
$8 per ton for shipping. 
Owing to theZextreme wet weather grain 


made a light yield, especially on low, wet | 
| 


lands where itrusted badly, and could not | and address to those who ask for them, and 
be sowed till quite late on: account of the | the 
wet. Taken upon the whole, grain through- ‘attend, but we 


farmers’ meetings at institutes and 
granges as among the best means of giving 


an agricultural education. The bulletins of 


the stations are sent free of cost to all, 
within the State who will send their name 
| 
welcomes all who will} 

believe the agricultural | 


institute 


out the country is one-third short the usua | newspapers are the cheapest and the most | 
‘ 


yield. 

Potatoes rotted badly at the time of dig- 
ging ; in some instances one-half were rotten, | 
and in others even a larger percentage were | 
affected; while on sandy uplands fairly | 
sound crops were harvested, the blight, 
together with the extreme wet, being the 
cause. Shippers have been paying from 
forty-five to seventy cents per bushel, and 
receipts are light. 

Perhaps never before in the history of the 
country has there been a time when feed 
for stock has been any more abundant than 
in the season just passed, and as a conse- 
quence the dairying interests have prospered 
wonderfully, there having been a large out- 
put of butter and cheese made, which has 
been in good demand at remunerative 
prices. Cheese factories have generally 
closed out the season’s make, getting ten 
cents for the fall months. 

A few winter factories are in operation, 


bringing as high as $1.45 per hundred, with 
a fair prospect of $1.50 or even $1.60 being 
paid. Milk is being drawn from quite a dis- 
tance at these prices. 

Fresh pork has been bringing 74 cents. 
Pigs for wintering are bringing about $2 
apiece. 

Beans are bringing $2.50 per bushel. 
Prices advanced, probably owing to the high 
price and scarcity of potatoes. 

There seems to be quite a local demand 
for milch cows, prices ranging from $25 to 
$35 per head. With the high prices paid for 
milk, the prices are likely to advance, 
especially for springers and new milch. 
The price of mill feed is high and advanc- 
ing, having reached a higher mark than has 
been known for many years. 

F. D. AUSTIN. 

Copenhagen, N. Y., Dec. 9, 1901. 

ae 
Watertown Cheese Market. 

Secretary L. A. Allen of the Dairy Ex- 
change, Watertown, N. Y., reports that the 
season just ended has shown the largest in 
the history of the exchange or of Water- 
town, having been in May 10,582 boxes, 
June 36,495, July 32,476, August 36,373, Sep- 
tember 28,658, October 25,685, November 
24,131, a total of 194,400 boxes, beside which 
a considerable quantity was marketed in the 
spring before the exchazge was opened, 
and some sold their cheese at Canadian 
boards, so that the total product of the sec- 
tion was probably not less than 200,000 boxes. 
The total value of sales at the exchange 
was $1,037,150, ruling price 8% cents. 
The highest price for the season for large 
cheese was 9§ cents on Oct. 19, and the low- 
est was 8 cents on May 4 and June 1. The 
highest ruling price was 9} cents on Oct. 19, 
and the lowest ruling price was 8} cents, 
that being prevailing quotation of five sales 
days. This shows a very steady market 
through the season. The most of the small 








torical novels of his famous compatriot, 
which, by the way, the Hub may claim t! 
honor of discovering to American readers 
eee og — 
No ultimatum to Yale, say the news 
papers. Nobody who knows present condi 
tions at Harvard ever believed there was 


SPECIAL 


Attention is called to our com 
plete stock of 


FURNISHING GOODS 


Suitable to the season, and _ par- 
T ticularly appropriate for Holiday 
H Gifts. Ladies making purchases 

will find the department conven- 
E iently located near our 400 Wash 
ington street entrance. 

As a reminder we mention 
H Breakfast and Smoking Jackets, 
House and Bath Robes, Neck- 
wear in great variety, Underwear, 


F 
O 


L Hosiery, Dress and Fancy Shirts, 


Collars, Gloves, Umbrellas, Hand- 
l kerchiefs, House and Steamer Rugs, 
Dress Suit Cases, Jewelry for dif 
ferent occasions, etc. All of above 
articles and many others, new and 
carefully selected, are offered at 


moderate prices for the quality ot 
Ss the goods. 


ACULLAR PARKER COMPAN 


400 Washington Street. 
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The (Markets. - 
BOSTON LIVE STOCK MARKETS. 
\RRIVALS OF LIVE STOCK AT WATERTOWN 


AND BRIGHTON. 
For the week ending Dee. 11, 1901; 





Shotes ‘ 
and 
Cattle Sheep Suckers Fat Hogs Veals 
this week . 3293 11,302 78 28,635 1088 


Last week. .3820 12,575 92 29,484 . 71349 
Prices on Northern Cattle. 

BeKEF—Per hundred pounds on total weight. of 
‘ide. tallow and meat, extra, $6.00@6.75; first 

uality, $5.50@5.75; second quality, $5.00@5.25; 
‘hird quality, $4.00.@4.50; a few choice single pairs, 
<7. a 7.75; some of the poorest, bulls, ete., $3.00.@ 
:o. Western steers, 4} @7e. 

Cows AND YouNG CALVES—Fair quality, 
<2).00¢38.00; extra, $40.00@48.00; fancy milch 
cows, $50.00@65.00; farrow and dry, $12.00@27.00. 

sroRES—Thin young cattle for farmers: Year- 
lings, 810@20; two-year-olds, $14@30; three-year- 

lds, S22.a40. 

suEEP—Per pound, live weight, 2}.@3c; extra, 
3} 4c; Sheep and lambs per head, in lots, $2.50@ 
4.75; lambs, 3h@5he. 

Fir Hocs—Per pound, 6}@6$c, live weight, 
shotes, wholesale ——; retail, $2.25@8.00; country- 
iressed hogs, 7@7gec. 

V EAL CALVES—3} @6jc P tb. 

HipEs—Brighton—7a@ite P tb; country lots, 64 
act. 

CALF SKINS—60€@§$1.35; dairy skins, 40@60c. 

raLLow—Brighton, 4@5e Pp tb; country lots, 2@ 
oat 
PELTS—3a0e. 


Cattle Sheep Hogs Veals Horses 


Watertown. .1401 10,391 4,405 759 160 
Brighton ....1892 911 24,230 329 100 


Cattle. Sheep. Cattle. Sheep 


W Laveck 40 


Maine. 
At Brighton. F Hunnisett 40 
IS P Jones 16 N Tellifer 19° 
P A Berry 25 
Wardwell & Me- New York. 
Intire 14 At Brighton. 
Ss Tracy 9 G N Smith 29 
A Stanley 6 
s Eaton 6 Massachusetts. 


At Watertown. 
JS Henry 27 
New Hampshire. WA Bardwell = 16 
At Brighton. O H Forbush 9 

A © Foss 22 61 WF Dennen 5 


Weston & Co 10 


J F Payne 18 Howe & Nelson 12 10 
JH Neal 23 At Brighton. 
F R Morrill 15 JS Henry 63 
Train via Lowell 50 100 H A Gilmore 17 
At Watertown. Scattering 80 
Breck & Wood 35 40 RConnors 23 
WF Wallace 70 100 J T Molloy 7 
A M Baggs 15 
Vermont. J P Day 12 
At Watertown. W W Mills 30 
A Williamson = 45 C D Lewis 12 
J Quinlan - 36 . 
Fred Savage 17 Western. 
HN Jenne 12 7 At Brighton. 
N H Woodward 27. 6 SS Learned 96 
W E Hayden 60 Sturtevant & 
R E French 14 33 Haley : 
Wilson & Sprigg 25 Swift & Co 561 
W Reed 112 Morris Beef Co 323 
EG Piper 7 Armour & Co 300) 850 
WG Townsend 4 250 JJ Kelly 40 


AP Needham — 20 A Davis 20 
Train via Lowell 90 300 AtN EDM & Wool 


‘o. 
R.T.and Ct. NEDM& Wool 


At Brighton. Co 7260 
H © Osborn 13 Swift & Co 1966 
At Watertown. 
Canada. W Daniels 100 
At Watertown. Ewart Bros. & 
J Gould 100 Baker 36 
H Gilchrist 76 299 H Gilchrist 16 
J Gould 70 


J A Hathaway 333 





Expert Trafic. 

The outputs of the week have been quite 
liberal, both in cattle and sheep, and prices stand | 
up as well as could be expected. Good stock | 
commands good prices. The range oncattle was 
at l2a13e, a few choice 134¢c, d. w., at London, | 
with best United States sheep at 11}c, d. w. Bos | 
ton shipments of the past week, 2535 cattle and | 
3115 sheep. No horses exported this week. 
™ Shipments and destinations: On steamer Wini- 
fredian for Liverpool, 721 cattle, 803 sheep by 
Swift & Co. On steamer Columbian for Lon- 
don, 238 cattle by Morris Beef Company, 237 
cattle, 1163 sheep by Swift & Co. On steamer | 
Turecoman for Liverpool, 329 cattle by Morris | 
Beef Company, 213 cattle by J. A. Hathaway, 100 | 
Canada eattle by J. Gould. On steamer Libe- 
rian for Glasgow, 100 eattle by W. Daniels, 36 do. 
by Ewart Bros. and Baker, 16 do. by H. Gilchrist; 
from Canada, 76 eattle, 299sheep by H. Gilchrist, 
70 cattle by J. Gould, 40 do. by W. Laveck, 40 do. 
by F. Hunisett, 19 do. by N. Tellifer. On steamer 
Kingstonian tor London, 300 cattle, 850 sheep by 
Armour & Co. 

Horse Business. 

Dealers were fairly busy during the week in | 
Western and acclimat-d horses. The trade was 
more than an average week for December, with 
light arrivals of Western. At Cavanaugh Broth- 
ers sale stable the arrivals were 1 car of business | 
horses, of 12001700 tbs, at $125.4 200; 1 pair of car- | 
riage horses, 8550; a good Wednesday's sale at | 
8500250, At A. W. Davis’s Northampton-street 
sale stable were Sold some fast horses for trot 
ana pace, also saddle horses; a fair week at $265 
down to 875. At Moses Colman & Son’s sale stable, 
business, including sales of Shetland ponies for 
Christmas trade, of 300550 ths, with sales single 
and in pairs, at $75@150; also large sale of nearby 
horses. At Myer, Abrams & Co.’s sale stable 3 
freight loads for business, of 1100.@ 1500 tbs, sold at 
$1004215; 1 big team, $475: also 103 contractor’s 
horses, average price $120. At Welch & Hall 
Company’s sale stable were sold 2 carloads, $100a 
225; nearby horses, $15a 140. 

Union Vards. Watertown. 

Tuesday—A train from the North of 22 cars 
was received, also Western and Massachusetts 
stock. Market for beef cattle a trifle stronger, 
hence easier disposals effected. Butchers in 
better shape to purchase, and requiring stock. 
©. H. Forbush sold various lots. Best cows of 
1120 Ths, at $3.40; 1 bull, of '040 Ibs, at $3.30; 1 cow, | 
of 1110 ths, at 34¢, $1 off, with sales at 3c, 23¢ and 

J. A. Hathaway sold 20 steers, of 1575 ths, at | 
6.e: 20 do. of 1550 ths, at 6e; 25 do., of 1500 ths, at 
1c: 15 do., of 1475 ths, at 54e. 
Milch Cowsr. 

A fair supply, but not heavy, with improved 

demand. Good cows wanted. Sales from &35a 


W. Cullen sold 8 very choice cows, $70, also 
with lower grades. 
Fat Hogs. 
Western cost te higher, at 6}a@64e, 1. w.; local 
hogs, 722, d. w. 


Sh ep Houses. 

For Northern lots no improvement, while 
Western sheep remained as last week, $2.30@4.55 | 
{) 100 tbs for Western lambs, best grades $c | 
higher, and cost $3.3045.55 Pp 100 Ibs. W. Reed | 
sold 113 sheep and lambs, of 7070 tbs, at 2tc. H. | 
N. Jenne, 8 lambs, 580 ths, at 4c. W.G. Town- 
send sold lambs at 4¢, sheep at 24c. W.F. Wal- | 
lace, 33 lambs, 3130 ths, at 4e. 

Veal Calves. 

Easy disposals, with less on the market. 
dales come within the range of 5@6je. H.N. 
Jenne sold 117-tb calves at 6c. N. H. Woodward, 
0 calves, 120 Ibs, at 6e. 

Live Poultry. 

Four tons; for mixed lots 9¢. Pullets, 55@65¢e a 
bead, 

Droves of Veal Calves. 

Maine— P.A. Berry, 25; Wardwell & McIntyre, 
16; s. Tracy, 3; A. Stanley, 2; Weston & Co., 10. 

New Hampshire—A. C. Foss, 4; train via 

well, 120; Breck & Wood, 50; W. F. Wallace, 


Vermont—A. Williamson, 10; J. Quinlan, 5; 
red Savage, 40; H. N. Jenne, 10; N. H. Wood- 
wd, 12; W.£. Hayden, 30; R. E. French, 21; 
>prigg & Wilson, 5; E.G. Piper, 4; A. P. Need- 
‘ain, 11; train via Lowell, 220; J. S. Henry, 36. J 
Massachusetts—J. 8. Henry, 97; W. A. Bard- 
vell, 16;W. F. Dennen, 5; Howe & Nelson, 12; 


Rich breeding. Grandson of 

Sophie’s Tormentor and Oo- 

oOo nan’s Tormentor. Bvll calf, 
dropped Aug. 27, 1901. Sire, 

Torono, 4in 14-tb list, brother 

to sophie Hudson, 19 ths 124 0z., 

QM wx: 14 0z. milk. by Sophie’s 
Tormentor, 22 in 14-tb : list. 

Dam, Kate Gordon 2d, 15 tbs 


Jerseysier ines 


Lowel Mans, crete, HOOD 








scattering, 100; R. Connors, 12; J:-P. Day, 20; 
W. W. Mills, 12; C..D. Lewis, 15. : 
: New York—G. N. Smith, 30. 

Brighten, Tuceday and Wednesday. 

Stock at yards: 1892 cattle, 911 sheep, 24,230 hogs, 
329 calves, 100 horses. From West, 1420 cattle, 
850 sheep, 100 horses. Maine, 86 cattle, 5 hogs, 56 
calves. ‘New Hampshire, 16 cattle, 61 sheep, 4 
calves. Vermont, 9 cattle, 36 calves. Massachu- 
‘setts, 259 cattle, 25 hogs, 203 calves.' ‘Connecticut, 
13 cattle: New York, 29 cattle, 30 calves. 

' Tuesday—The- Eastern train this week was 
very light on account of storm, but good supply 
of cattle from West and Massachusetts. The 
market for beef cattle showed more strength, as 
butchers were ready to buy, and took whatever 
was offered at firm prices.: T. J. Moroney, 2 
oxen, Of 3160 ths, 54¢; 7 beef cows, of 900 tbs, 3 at 
3c, 1 at 2}c; 3 canners, 14c. W: W. Mills, 2 slim 
oxen, 2700 ths, 34c; 1 beef cow, 1210 ths; at 34c; 4 
eattle, of 3700 Ibs, at 24c. : 

Milch Cows. 

Dealers found the market in better condition. 
Speculators were ready to invest for the better 
class. Trade opened with fair life. Dealers in 
fine cows were anxious to make up their usual 
complement. Fancy cows found sale at $50@70. 
Extra grade cows, $40@48. Common cows, $20@ 
38. J.S. Henry sold ata range of $35@60. 

Veal Calves. 

The few lots found ready sale at 5@63c Pp tb. 
Several lots were sold by the head. P. A. Berry 
sold 25 calves, of.118 tbs, at 64c. 

Wednesday—The milch cow trade was con- 
siderable, and the supply was not as heavy as 
usual. Dealers who had good cows sold them 
readily at steady prices. Several Eastern deal- 
ers were not in attendance usually on deck. E. 
R. Foye sold 4 oxen, of 3260 and 3440 tbs, at 5hc, a 
lot of 5 milch cows for $300, something fancy. 
McIntire & Wardwell sold 4 steers, 4900 Ibs, at 
4ic, 1 bull, of 1350 ths, at 4c, 1 extra cow, $45, 2 at 
$35@40. G. W. Weston sold fat hogs, of 200 tbs, 
at 6c, 1 bull, of 1500 ths, a fraction less than 5c, 1 
mileh cow, $45. O.:-H. Forbush selling beef cattle 
at about yesterday’s range. J..T. Mollvy sold 2 
choice cows at $52.50 each, 2 at $47.50, 2 at $45, 1 
at $42. J.S. Menry sold fine milkers at $55@60, 5 
extra cows $45, 2 at $40, 4 at $35@36. G. N. 
Smith, 2 cows, $50 each, 2 at $42.50 each, 1 fancy 
cow,’ $60. 

Store Pigs. 

Supply light and small, pigs at $2.50@4.50. 

Shotes, $5.50.a8. 


BOSTON PRODUCE MARKET. 


Wholesale Prices. 
Peultry, Fresh Killed. 
Northern and Eastern— 








Chickens, choice roasting-..........--.:.- 15@ 
Chickens, fair to good............ .-------- 10@14 
Chickens, broilers..............-...----.-- 15a 18 
Turkeys, choice young..-......-..----..---- 15@17 
oe WARE BO QO0G ... .-- 5 oe gensecon dace 11@13 

PUBL 8 bncnwcasneuw-s Sisal Sapien eee 9@11 
Spring ducks....--..- -- 12@13 
Fowls, extra choice..... ent ae 

5 Og er ee 10@11 
Pigeons, tame, P doz.............--.----- 50@1 25 
Western iced or frozen— 

Turkeys, com. to good, old....---------- %@10 

= young, choice............--.--- 11@13 

Ducks, spring.-.............+------------ 9a12 

Chickens, choice. .....-....-.--..---.--.-- 10@12 

Fowls, good to choice....--....---------- 8a10 

NOU. wn ooh occ becdcscee caeben 420550u 64a7 

Liye Poultry. 
NR TINS sini poe cnt ca nesnccsocuhinanies 9a10 
Roosters Pp th......-.---------------+--+-+-- 5a6 
Spring chickens, P th....-.--...------------ 9a10 
Butter. 


NotTr—Assorted sizes quoted bélow include 20, 
30, 50 th. tubs only. 
Creamery, extra— 


Vt. & N. H. assorted sizes. .........-- a8 
Norvhern N. Y., assorted sizes.........--. 244@ 
Northern N. Y., large tubs......-.-...-.- 24@ 
Western, asst. spruce tubs........------- 244@ 


_ Western, large ash tubs... 
Creamery, northern firsts--.--- 












Creamery, western firsts..........--- 22@23 
Creamery, seconds..--....-.---------.----- 17@20 
Creamery, eastern..........-...---.------- 18@23 
Le Ae > ee eee 21@ 
Dairy, N. Y. extra......:..--.-+.----------- 20@ 
Dairy, N. Y. and Vt. firsts........-....---, 18@19 
Dairy, N. Y. and Vt. seconds.........--- -- 15@17 
West. imitation creamery, small tubs extral54@16 
West. imitation er’y, large tubs firsts..... 15@ 
“ jmitation creamery seconds.-.----..-- 1sk@ 
* ladle firsts and extras..........-.---- 134144 
ERE, Ree Lea eee, a eee 14@19 
Boxes— 
Extra northern creamery-.-.-------------- 25@ 
| Extra western creamery. ..-.--.------------- @ 
t IPR CONEY 5 nna an pe cep dssvccecavencsbsog 22@23 
| Common to good..-...--.-.--------.----++- 16a2 
Trunk butter in 3 or j-th prints.....------- 
| Extra northern creamery... ---.------------ 25@ 
| Extra northern dairy 22.423 
| Common to good_.....-.------------------- 16.420 
Extra Western creamery... -......----.---- @ 
Cheese. 
New York, twins, extra new Pp Ib..---.--- 10}a 
a wee eee 3@10 
wr " Se ee pre e Thass 
Vt. twins extra P th..-.-.---.-----------+- 105.4103 
8. RNGIN- BVA. sd one tomcocanee sce rhsgpe 9a10 
A! GEROEE BE I <n son occasions dep ses, Seeaeos 74@84 
| New Ohio Flats, extra...:..-...-.------- Ka 9 
| Western twins, extra.......--.....------- 10k 
Western, fair to good.......-.------------ 9a10 
Eggs. 
Nearby and Cape fancy, P doz......--...- 35@ 
Eastern choice fresh.....------------------ 28@30 
Eastern fair to good. .....------------ PR: 20.024 
Michigan fancy fresh .--.-.-----.---------- 28a 
Vt. and N. H. choice fresh.....-..-----:--- 28@30 
Western fair to good ......-...----.-----.- 21@23 
Western selected, fresh......-.----- hie 24426 
Retrigeragor.. . ..- 2... 22s chee ee een e esk ese 17@19 
Potatoes. 
Aroostook, Hebron, P bu...-...-------- 83a@88 
ss Green Mountain, P bu-..--- 85.90 
$ GD id cee it sddcen vcavecstiens 80@ 
. Dakota Red.......--.---.--- 75480 
” R. I. Chenangoes. ----.----.- Tia 
- Scotch Magnums 168-ib sack 2 12@2 37 
York State (Green Mountain) Pp bu.--- 75a 
Green Vegetnbles. 
Beets,.@ Du... ...-.-.------s0s-082--- 24-0 40@60 
Cabbage, native, Pp bbl..-.--------------- 75a@1 00 
Carnoes, © UU... - 2... 0-2. ooo ose eS ne eee 50a 
PP RMRTIE. 05. ob os caadacscnd db sameey Sis -0s 50a60 
Lettuce, P long box...-....-.-------- --- a7 
Cucumbers, P 100... ..------.----------- 7 vas 00 
Onions, Western Mass. P bbl... -.--.----- 3 7xa4 00 | 
“a Natives, P bu.........-...4--+--4 1 25a1 35 
- Spanish, Pp crate......--.. - ---- 3 00@) | 
" Bermuda p crate....--.---------- 3 25.03 50 | 
Parsley, PbU .4..---------------5-----2 100@1 25 | 
Radishes. ~ box... .----------------- ---& OOa1 50 | 
Squash, Hubbard, p ton.-....---------- 45 00250 00 | 
New Marrow, bbl..---.-------------- 2 2ha@ 
Turban, P bbl... as eee - 250@ 
Bay State, P bbl .....--.-.-.------------ 2 50a 
String beans, Southern, P 4-bbl basket..4 5ha5 00 
Spmach, native, p bOX..-....------------- 50.60 
Turnips, flat, P box... ..----------------- 404 1) 
Turnips, yellow, P bbl...--------------- TKa90 
Tomatoes, hothouse, P fh-_.-.----------- 15@20 


Domestic Green Fruit. 











NOG NR ac dn vah sco tcwce onsale as 4 00@5 00 
Apri? Ben Davis Soe el gee eft he 3 00.@3 50 
gi: EES GIP ESHER aR Ses SP ee OSL 3 25a4 00 | 
“ — Baldwins No.1....--.-...------- 3 0@4 00 
- Greening, No. 1..-.------ ---- ---- 350a4 00 
“Snow and Wealthy --...--.--.--- 300@4 00 
*  Talman Sweet....-...----.----- 2 5iKa@3 50 
- Pound Sweet.... ..------.------- 3 0044 00 
“ Baldwin and Greening, No. 2... 2 50@3 00 
os Other No. 2......--2..--.--.-- :.. 2 26@3 00 

Pears, tb ye myers ppt serr Seo nase 2 Te 

trapes, P basket, Concord...-.....----.- a 
ae ’ “«: Catawba -...2..000.. 12@15 
Hides and Pelts. 
Steers and cows all weights.........------ 
ulls_....---------------------------20----- 
Hides, south, light. green salted..-......-.. 
st NGS WR n 5c. sv gapanscnespeed 

‘“ “ 6 salt SPA ee | 

“ buff, in west...-..--2.--:.------2---- 

* * salted P Ib.....---.--,+------- 
Calfskins, 5 to 12 ths each......------.--- 
over weights, each...-..-.-.--.. 

Deacon and dairy skins-....-.-.------..-- 

Lambskins each, country..-..-.---------- 

Country Pelts, each.... ...---------+---- 6@ 

Dried Apples. 

Evaporated, choice.-....-.------------+--- 6@7 

Evaporated, prime...-------------------- 6}@) 

Sun-dried, as to quality..-..-- bd de sen aagh 3@ 

Grass Seeds. 
Timothy, Pp bu., Western, choice.-...... 3 00@3 00 
% #2 prime.....---- --.- -.----2 90@3 00 
* OGRE oc cnc ae. engesenapecen 2 80.@2 25 

Bel Top’ Western, p 50 tb suck --.------- 2 2502 75 
ed To estern, P 50 tb sack .........- oD 

- fancy recleaned, P fb...-.-..--- 124@14 
Beans. 

Pea marrow, choice, H. P.....------------ 2 0@ 

Pea screened....... cedindes 1 85@)1 95 
ea seconds. ....- ig ode coUsailiae pest @1 90 

Pea N, Y. and Vt., small, H. P........--- 

Pea Cal. 8 a nednaaesveeskernienta 2 soe 75 
ea foreign....2.....-2---. ------ +--+ +--+ a a 
ediums, choice hand-picked .........-.-- 20@ 
édiums, screened.....-..--.------+----- 1 8@1 95 





Mediums, foreign.....:.......----- seceoele 90 
Yellow eyes, ex! a She on ek pee wehbe 4 
BLOW seconds.....,..-.- osneueeen 
mlaney.. Loasenegnneee 2 10@2 30 
Lima beans dried, P th.-....--- seeeeerene f 
si gods Bay and Straw. 
Hay prime, bales...:..... Pe Ra 17 00@17 50 
e ; ‘e'dbee «+16 16 50 
“ TG - Soa 15 00 
“ “é 3 66 4 ccaelll 12 00 
= fine choice......... --12 00@13 50 
. clover mixed P ton. . -12:00@14 00 
* clover, P ton.........-22.---- 11 00@13 00 
‘i ' swale, P ton..2.-.....-------- 8 00@ 9 00 
Straw, prime rye................----2-++ 15 50@16 00 
Straw, oat, per ON a ee eines 8 50@ 9 50 
Straw, tangled rye.........2..---------- 11 00@12 00 





FLOUR AND GRAIN. 


og 
Winter, clear and straight, $4.15@4.40, 

Corn Meal.—The market is. steady at $1 42@ 
4p bag. and $3 00@3 05 P bbl; granulated $3 85 
@4 25 P bbl. , ' 
Grahaw Fleur.—trade continues quet,with 
the market quoted at $3 00@4 50 p bbl. 

Oat Meal.—Quoted steady, $5 60@6 00 P bbl.for 
rolled, and $6 00@6 40 for cut and ground. 

Rye Flour.—The market 1s quoted at $3 
375 P bbl. ‘ 


kinds. 

Winter wheat, bran sacks, $27 00. 

Winter wheat, middling sacks, $27 75@28 75. 

Spring wheat, bran sacks, $25 50. 

Spring wheat, middling sacks, $26 50. 

Cottonseed meal for shipment, $29 25. 

‘ ayer market is steady with trade ruling 
ull. 

State grades, 6-rowed, 650)72c. 

State, 2-rowed, 62@67c. 

Western grades, 70@75c. 

Barley.—Quiet demand, with prices higher at 
6o@76c for No. 26rowed State, and 45@60c for 
No. 22-rowed State. Feed barley, 55@65c. 

Bye.— Quiet, $3.05@3.60 P bbl, 55c p bushel. 


THE WOOL MARKET. 





Unwashed fleece, fine, Michigan .-.---.---- 164@174 
Ke 464 © QMO... 5. cstcna dey 18«19 
Ks lee 21h@ 
‘i Oe on, nw oninaclnge 21@214 
a“ oe ree aves eqeee 21@ 
Fine delaine, Ohio ........---...----------- 28@29 
- s|. . Michigan ......:------ssscsss- 26@ 
Washed fleece ..............---.----------- 21@26 





THE PEA WEEVIL.—W. J., Cumberland 
County, Me.: The pea weevil does not destroy 
the germinating powers of the pea, but we think 
it weakens it, and prefer to have them destroyed. 
Put your seed peas ina tight box or barrel, and 
wait until the weevils have hatched out, keeping 
it covered that none may get away. Then put 
in a saucer or other shallow dish on top of 
the peas, put in it about an ounce of sulphide of 
carbon, and cover again. This gas being heavier 
than air will sink to the bottom of the barrel, and 
it is sure death to all the insect tribe. After a 
few hours the air may be admitted, and the seed 
removed from the barrel to another. 

BIRD LIME.—W. S. R., Norfolk County, Mass.: 
The bird lime used by the professional bird 


‘eatchers is made by: chopping the middle bark of 


the holly, and boiling it in water several hours 
then straining, and evaporating the liquid until 
there.is a remainder that looks much like moist 
putty. We do not think it is sold in Boston, but 
some of the wholesale druggists might know. 
Another method for making a small quantity is 
to put ordinary wheat flour in a cotton cloth or 
bag, and soak it in water or allow a stream of 
water to run over it, squeezing it repeatedly. 
The substance left in the cloth will be the gluten 
of the wheat and much resembles the other. We 
are not sure whether there is any penalty against 
its use in this State, excepting the chance of a 
prosecution by the friends of the English spar- 
row. 





——--<+>—— 
AGRICULTURAL SCHOOLS. 

The Russian Government has established ex- 
periment stations and model farms at nearly all 
the convenient locations in Siberia, where the 
farmers may go and obtain information in regard 
to the care of farm crops and stock, or learn the 
methods of handling agricultural machinery, or 
procure good breeding stock or seeds at almost a 
nominal price, or to be paid for in the future. 
But there are certain sections more remote, and 
certain classes who cannot leave home to attend 
the schools, and the schools go to them. Floating 
gardens upom large barges are sent out ypon the 
navigable rivers, upon which nearly all forms of 
vegetable life are growing, stock keptand cared 
for,farm machinery exhibited,and it use and bene- 
fits explained. At convenient points these floating 
gardens, dairy-breeding establishments, poultry 
plants and apiaries are moored to the shore, the 
church bells rung and the mayor or head man of the 
place sends out to gather in the farmers and agri- 
cultural laborers, and then several days are spent 
in explaining the various things shown and in 
answering the questions that are asked. It is not 
afour years’ course at an agricultural college. 
There is no teaching of Latin or Greek, po 





fattening steers. (We would prefer p mixture of 


| bran and corn meal, equal parts, with enough of 


one of the others to make It about one-fifth, or if 
gluten, one-fourth ot the entire ration.—Ep.} As 


| regards the comparative values of ‘cottonséed or 


-linséed meal, a test of steers for 105 days, 
all having good timothy hay, showed the 


.| lot having one-fourth cotton-seed meal, three- 


fourths. corn. gained, 1309 pounds, lot hay- 
ing one-fourth 
corn, gained 1220 pounds, lot on corn alone 903 
pounds, a gain of 406 pounds by using the cotton- 
seed meal. An experiment with these feeds at 
the Pennsylvania Station showed’ practically no 
difference in their.value for making milk. As 
cottonseed meal usually costs from $5 to $7 a ton 
less than linseed, meal, it is the cheapest food for 
fattening steers or feeding dairy cows, He cau- 
tions against giving the cottonseed mealto hogs 
or calves, also the use of any meal offered ata 
low price, as it probably is adulterated or stale 
perhaps hal cottonseed hulls. 
—_——-- +> oe 
Cattle Raising Hes a Boum. 

A great demand for grazing land has 

sprung up in Nebraska in the last two 
months. Only the other day the State land 
commissioner returned froma tour of the 
counties of Holt, Brown, Rock and Cherry, 
in the eastern part of the Nebraska cattle 
belt or range country, during which he 
leased forty-six thousand acres, every one 
he had, in the four counties named, and at 
prices higher than were ever before ob- 
tained. 
_ Two years ago, when the last leasing trip 
was made in that region, there were thou- 
sands of acres left unoccupied. This time 
every inch of land offered was snapped up 
at prices greatly in excess of the legal re- 
qairement. 

One of the most satisfactory as well as 
significant features of it was that residents 
and not speculators were the bidders. Com- 
missioner Follmer says that the great im- 
petus recently given to the stock-raising in- 
dustry is responsible for the high prices se- 
cured. 

‘This demand for grazing land has its 
origin in the general belief that the next 
few years, at least, will see big money in 
the cattle business. Much has been said 
recently about the great falling off in the 
supply of beef cattle, as compared with the 
demand, which has been vastly increased 
in recent years by the growing export trade. 
Prices have been going steadily up and 
they are certain to go higher. Hence a 
rush to get.in on the ground floor and the 
snapping up of vacant lands. 

The ups and downs of cattle raising in 
the West form an interesting history. The 
possession or ownership of a bunch of cattle 
was for years the sign manual of affluence. 
The stockman ranked higher than the 
banker. 

The big money of the early days tempted 
hundreds of inexperienced men to put their 
faith in cattle as a doubler of capital. A 
hard winter and untrustworthy foreman 
and organized band of cattle-rustlers soon 
squeezed the bubble, and for years cattle 
raising was looked on as an unprofitable 
venture. 

Following close upon the failure of many 
big cattle companies came} the individual 
raiser, the man who knew the business and 
stayed with his herd the greater part of the 
year. He made money and is still making 
it. 

The cattlemen of Nebraska are not in- 
clined to agree with the prediction that the 
production of beef cattle will not, in the 
future, keep pace with the demand. They 
say it is the history of the business that 
periods of high prices come, but that they 
are the result of conditions that can be rem- 
edied. 

It is almost the invariable rule that when 
cattle are high, the farmers turn ‘to raising 
them, and when wheat or corn in turn goes 
up they rush to that industry. The cattle 
men therefore predict that the present and 
the threatened shortage will be met in 
time by the little bunches of cattle from the 
farms. 


rick County, says: 
‘The next few vears will find the farmers 


more of their money into cattle. With the 
farmers of the West increasing their cattle 
it will be only a matter of time when the 
demand is again overtaken. 

“Meanwhile, of course, prices are bound 
to increase, because only a few of the big 
ranchmen have succeeded in discovering a 





way to stopthe great loss of the winter due 
to the insufficiency of shelter. On a big 


higher mathematics or military drills, little of the | ranch it takes more money than many cat- 
liberal education which the uuiversities that were | tlemen can affore to invest to furnish means 


once agricultural colleges are trying to give, but 
itis said that the farmers produce better crops, 


keep better stock: and care for them better, and | 


thus are making the country more productive, 
ONION GROWING. 

Farmers in central New York are realizirg a 
good profitin their onion crop this year, as they 
are selling at $1.30 a bushel at retail and $1 at 
wholesale. Some have grown five hundred 


} 
| 
| 


of housing the cattle and paying for the 
increased help this entails. 

** Smaller ranches will be the rule in the 
future. I have 2400 acres and it is big 
enough. We do not feed on a large scale, 
but we select the better breeds. 

‘** Native cattle, that is to say, high grades 
of Shorthorn, Hereford and Polled Angus, 


bushels to the acre and do not estimate the ex- | are good money makers. We turn these, 


pense at over $50 per acre. Those who had them 


when finishing them for the market, intoa 


on upland were the fortunate ones, a_ the heavy | big enclosure with sheds and barn, where 


rains drowned out nearly one half the crop on 
lowlands. .The crop on lowlands has averaged 
from 200 to 250 bushels an acre, and the cost of 
growing them was increased to twenty-five cents 
a bushel, leaving a profit of but about $150 an 
acre. A Syracuse capitalist has lately bought a 
tract of four hundred acres between Canastota 
and Whitelaw village, and is clearing up the iand. 
He will buiJd five or six tenement houses 
and lease the land to onion growers. There 
is a vast tract of muck land north and east 


of Canastota well adapted to this crop, as it is 
| among the most fertile and productive land. in | 
' central New York. The owner of a thirty-two- 
| acre farm on the edge of this. swamp says his 
| crop brought him $5000 cash last season. He had 
| seyen or eight acres of onions on which he grew 
| 3500 bushels of onions worth $3500. He had two 


acres of peas that he sold to the canning factory, 
andthen grew a second crop of canning beets for 
which he received $1.25. He has $300 to $400 
worth of sugar beets for the sugar factory at 
Lyons, besides a good crop of sweet corn, hay 
and other products. Over one thousand acres of 
onions were grown in central New York this 
year, and it is said the consumption of onions is 
increasing very rapidly. 
FEEDING VALUES. 

The October Bulletin of the Missouri State 
Board of Agriculture lias much of value in regard 
to feeding experiments they have made, but we 
have room only for a few extracts from it. Four 
lots of four yearling steers were fed from Jan. 29 
to April 19, each having six pounds of corn a day, 
and allthe rough fodder they would eat, of the 
kinds given them. One lot ate 5719 pounds of 
clover hay and gained 640 pounds, or two pounds 
a day each. . Another ate 4523 pounds of timothy 
hay and gained 318 pounds, about one pound a 
day. Qne ate 4727 pounds of sorghum hay and 
gained 166 pounds, a little -over a_ half 
pound a day. The other ate 3941 pounds 
of millet hay and gained 119 pounds, or 
three-eighths of a pound a day each. The 
clover hay gave much the best results for its cost. 
Of the grain feeds it gives the prices there as 
corn at sixty cents a bushel, $21.40 a ton; oats, 
forty cents a bushel, 25 a ton; wheat, seventy 
cents a bushel, $23.33 cents a ton; bran, $18, 
ship stuffs. shorts, or middlings, $20; cottonseed 
meal, $26; linseed meal, $30; gluten meal, $25. and 
Kaffir corn, $21.50 perton. At these prices corn 
is the cheapest grain food, but this year corn has 
advanced from fifty to one hundred per cent. 
above those prices; cottonseed meal and gluten 
meal between twenty-five and thirty per cent.; 
bran less than forty per.cent., and linseed meal 
about twenty per cent. Under these conditions 
some of these may be substituted for a part 
of the corn, te advantage for dairy cows o- 


| 


they have free access to water and their 
choice of feed. 

““We grind all grain, crush ear corn, run 
cornstalks, sorghum and other coarse fod- 
ders through a cutting machine, give them 


| alfalfa or sugar-beet pulp, and in six months 


they are ready to top the market. This 
method of feeding is gradually being intro- 


| duced among the farmers, and they are find- 


ing it very profitable, better than fifty-cent 
corn and seventy-cent wheat. 


“One of my neighbors, T. 8B. Hord, who | 


probably feeds more cattle than any other 
man in the world, follows another plan 
which is making him rich rapidly. He 
selects wild cattle from Texas and -the 
Western plains and often feeds twenty 
thousand a year. 

“These are turned into the feed lots at 
four years, and after eight or nine months 
on hay, whole corn, bran, shorts, cotton 
seed and oil meal, he markets them. He 
buys the cheapest kind of cattle, but gets 
top prices when he markets them. 

** There is too much land out of doors in 
the West that is available for raising cattle 
and hogs to make it possible that with 
prices as good as they now are the world’s 
demands for meat will not be met.’ 

The present price of corn in Nebraska, 
fifty-four cents, is regarded as abnormal. 
There have been many seasons in the past 
twenty years when corn has been sold for 
twenty and twenty-five cents, and these fig- 
ures will be reached again. With the ex- 
change feeding value of corn and pork at 
one bushel of the former for eight pounds 
of the latter it is reasonably certain that in 
the department of hog raising the West will 
be able to meet all demands for merchant- 
able pork.—N. Y. Sun. 





Jonservative Salem has proved unwilling 
to make a change in mayors in a manner 
that quite dis ourages the really conserva- 
tive element, 


Hood Farm’ advertises this week a bull calf 
that is a grandson of Sophie’s Tormentor on his 
sire’s side, and of Oonan’s Tormentor on his 
dam’s ‘ide. He should make a great stock bull. 


Scrofula, with its swollen‘glands, running sores, 
inflamed eyelids, cutaneous eruptions, yields to 





Ho1’s Sarsaparilla. 


Paul Frauen, a big cattle raiser of Mer- | 


turning more of their land into grass and | 


linseed meal, three-fourths |, 








| 
| 
| 
| 


‘to change occupation on account of poor health. F 
I 





are made rich 
er ‘and more 
productive and 
rich soils retain 
their crop-pro- 
ducing powers, 
by the use of 
fertilizers with 
a liberal percentage of 


Potash. 


Write for our books—sent /ree— 
which give all details. 












GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
New York City. 


93 Nassau Street, 















666666 


Meat smoked in a few hours with 
KRAUSERS’ LIQUID EXTRACT OF SMOKE. 
Made from hickory wood. Giver fine flavor. 
Clerne t, cheapest : free frou inseces. Send for 
fine 2 VSER a BR, Milter re 


Rabbits, Poultry, Eggs, Fish, 
Oysters and Lobsters, and Other 
Country Produce Wanted. 


ANY QUANTITY WEEKLY. 
Good Prices Paid for Good Quality. 
MACLAREN & CO., 

Fish, Poultry. Egg Merchants and Produce importers, 
63 King St., S.S., GLASGOW, Scotland 





200-Egg Incubator 
for $12-80 


"Perfect in constructi 
action. 


egg. 
GE 
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IF IT’S MADE 


in a better way, and of better material, as it really 
is, then you can see how it has me sO popular. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, NICH. 


FARMERS’ WANTS 
ONE CENT A WORD 


Farmers’ Want Department is established to allow 
the sale and exchange of Stock, Seeds, Fruits, etc. 
also Help or Situation Wanted. There is a charge of 
one cent per word only, including name, address or 
nies. No Display. Cash to accompany the 

ler. 




































































LEASE READ THIS—A nine-acre farm, 4 story 
house, six rooms. Barn 24x30. Never failing, 
ronning her water. Abundance of fruit. Nice 
trout brook. On stage road. Price, $300, $100 down. 
H. N. GUNN, Brattleboro, Vt. 





ANTED—A practical working farmer, ‘married | 
who can take hold of 35 acres of arable land and | 
raise hay and other crops, look after cattle and man- 
e the same for joint account. House conveniences | 
all ready, land now tilled for hay, suitable for devel- | 
opment into paying dairy; am willing to pay salary to | 
good manager not afraid of work. Address with’ ex- | 
perience and credentials BOX 105, Rowayton, Ct. | 





gia 5 Se. man to take charge of farm, | 
must be fully capable to take care of stock and | 
good with horses. Address. with references, 8. J. | 
RENTER, Westerly, R. I. | 





ANTED=Married man with experience to work on | 
farm. Must be gece mllker and teamster. Tene- |. 
ment, four rooms. Preference to nearest. FRANK | 
| 

| 


COBURN, Wakefield, Mass. 
ANTED—A respectable girl for cooking, washing | 
¥ and ironing. Private family of five persons. | 
Wages $5 per week. JOHN D. HASS, Box 146, West 
Stockbridge, Mass. 


ANTED—Married man on farm, good milker, no | 
liquot or smoking, wife to week a little, tene- | 
ment,reference. Nochildren. D. E. TAYLOR, Dua- | 
ley, Masa. | 


OR SALE—Retail milk route of some sixty cus- | 
tomers in suburbs of Boston. Address G. H. W., | 
30x 2314, Boston, Mass. 


AMMOTH Light Brahmas, 10 to 14 pounds at ma | 
turity. Great winter layers. K. S. HAWK, | 
Mechanicsburg, O. 


rr SALE—A water and steam power corn, feed | 
and sawmill, with sufficient building for flouring | 
machinery ; two good dwelling honses, with 31 acres 
of good land. Situated in one of the healthiest, best 
corn and wheat-growing sections in the State. Want | 


or | 
4. CHAMBLIN, | 


| 


urther particulars address J. R. 
hilomont, Loudoun Co., Va. 


TALLIONS For Sale—One black Percheron, 4 years | 
old, unsurpassed for style and action; 1 Shire 7 | 
years old, a grand individual and breeder; sire, We- | 
nona Albert. Also 1 +: en Shire yearling. J. H. 
RICHERT, Mendota, Ill. | 
OR SALE—Nime registered Aberdeen-Angus bulls, 6 
to 12 months old. Individual merit end breeding the | 
best. JOHN L. GAISER, Charleston, Il. | 


v 


XFORD Down and Cotswolds kept on separate 
farms 20 miles apart. Rams and ewes of each | 
breed for sale. A. LATIMER WILSON, Creston, Ia. | 


IRST-CLASS imported German coach horse for 
sale at a bargain. Black, wt. 1450 tbs, extra good 
one, Style, action and disposition. Stood here eight 
seasons, and ts a very strong breeder. Call or address 
M. BE. HARMON, Carthage, S. Dak. 


HORTHORN bulls for sale. Write J.M. STEWARD | 
& SON, Canal Winchester, O., for prices. 


OR SALE—Thirty-four Merete Shorthorn red | 
heifers with calves, and springers $38. J. M. 
YIMONT & SON, Millersburg, Bourbon Co., Ky. 


HORTHORNS, Poland Chinas, extra fine Scotch 
topped bulls ready for service at bargain prices. 
. J. GREEN, Renrock, Noble Co., O. 


OODLAND Shorthorns, number 10 head. Bulls, 
cows and heifers of all ages for sale at all times. 
W I. WOOD, Williamsport, 0. 


Clydes and one Céach horse. A. LATIMER 
SON, Creston, Ia. 


| 40 HEAD Stallions—Shires, Percherons, Belgians, | 


AMMOTH Bronze Foster Toms, 25 to 30 tbs, by 97- | 
point tom. B. P. Rock ckls. and Poland-China | 
swine of the leading strains. A. H. MANN, Eldena, II. 


OLLED Durhams. Bulls of serviceable age for sale. 
Herd bulls having 22 polled crosses, 28 mouths old. 
. E. BURLEIGH, Knox City, Knox Co., Mo. 


F YOUR Cat is not well send word to us. W. R. 
FARMS CO., Boston, Mass. j 


Worth $25; never been used. KENT, Box 2254, 
ston. 
GRAPHOPHONE and records, camera, double- 


barrel gun, rifle or bicycle or anything in the 
poultry line. OX 1014, Rockville, Ct. 


is Webster & Hannum Bone Cutter for exchange. 








ELIABLE young man (22) understanding care and 
management of standard and egg poultry, incu- 
tors, brooding, feeding chicks, etc., wants situation. 


Could become working partner on good-sized plant. 


ARTHUR O'CONNELL, Modena. Pa. 








ATS—Drive away alive forever. No poison. No 
traps. No cats. Our new discovery sends them off 
ike magic ; they never come k; 10c postpaid. Free 
with every order True Receipt How to Make Hens 
Lay More Egys. Also keep a fowls healthy. 
GALLATIN & CO., Dept. 2, York, Pa. 








LYDESDALE Stallions for sale cheap—Lord March 
(6002) 6628, Venture (8376) 6620, Zero’s Conqueror 
. JAMES MUIRHEAD, Crete, Il. 





REGISTERED Herefords for sale ¢ — Six 

young bulls, ten cows and _ heifers, cows bred or 

Fy — at féot. J. W. LENOX, Lake City, Jackson 
+0., Mo. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 
MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To all persons interested in the estate of CARO 
LINE DIEBN ER, otherwise called CAROLINE 
L. DIEBNER. of Somerville, in said County of 
sieieoet. - Te po tee 

, Frederick A. P, Fiske, guardian of 
: said Caroline Diebner, has presumed to said 

Court this petition, praying for leave to compro- 

mise a claim against the estate of his said ward, 


made by the said City of Somerville, upon which. 


suit has been brought in the Superior ¢: 

sald County. : y * perior’ Court for 
ou are hereby cited to appear ata Prob 

Court to be held at Cambridge in said naa of 

Middlesex. on the seventh day of January A. D. 

1902, at nine o’clock ‘in the forenoon, to show 

sant, if any youhave, why the same should not 


‘And said petiti i 
nd s petitioner is ordered to serve this 
citation by publishing the same once in each 
week, for three successive weeks, in the MASSA- 
CHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a newspaper published 
in Boston, the last publication to be one day, at 
least, before said Court, and by mailing to each 
person interested a copy of this citation seven 
da; an — before + io 

ness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, First 
Judge of said Court, this day of 
in the year one thousand nine hundred and one. 





MIDDLESEX, ss. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To all persons interested in the estate of LEWIS 
E. WILLIAMS. late of Groton, in said County 
deceased: 

WHEREAS, Martha E. Williams, the adminis- 

tratrix of the estate of said deceased, has 
presented for allowance the final account of her 
administration upon the estate of said deceased: 

You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court, tobe held at Cambridge, in said County, 
on the seventh day of January, A. D. 1902, at 
nine o'clock in the forenoon, to show cause, if 
any you have, why tie same should not be 
allowed. 

_And said administratrix is ordered to serve this 
citation by delivering a copy thereof to all per- 
sons interested in the estate fourteen days at 
least betore said Court, or by publishing the same 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, 
in the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a news- 
ewe! published in Boston, the last publication to 

e one day, at least, before said Court, and b 
mailing, postpaid, a copy of this citation to all 
known persons interested in the estate seven 
days, at least, before said Court. 

Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, 
First Judge of said Court, this sixteenth day of 
December, in the year one thousand nine hundred 


and one. 
S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 





Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 
MIDDLESEX, ss. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To all persons interested in the estate of 
ALTHEA TOWNE, late of Milford, in the 
County of Hillsborough and the State of New 
Hampshire, deceased, or in the personal prop- 
erty hereinafter described, and to the Treas- 
urer and Receiver-Gencral of said Common- 
wealth. — 

WHEREAS, James H. Fay, appointed admin- 

istrator of the estate of said deceased, by 
the Probate Court for the County of Hillsborough 
inthe State of New Hampshire, bas presente 
to said Court his petition representing that as 
such administrator he is entitled to certain per- 
sonal property situated in said County of Middle- 
sex to wit: A deposit in the Lowell Five Cent 

Savings Bank, Book No. 54678, and a deposit in 

the Arlington Five Cents Savings Bank, Book No. 

10303, and praying that he may be licensed to re- 

ceive or to sell by public or private sale on such 

terms apd to such person or persons as he shall 
think. fit, or otherwise to dispose of, and to 
transfer and convey said estate. 

You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court to be held at Cambridge, in said County of 
Middlesex, on the seventh day of January, A. D. 
1902, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show 
cause, if any you have, why the same should not 
be granted. 

_ And said petitioner is ordered to serve this cita- 

tion by publishing the same once in each week, 

for three successive weeks, inthe MASSACHU- 

SETTS PLOUGHMAN, a newspaper published in 

Boston, the last publication to be one day, at 

least, before said Court, and by delivering a copy 

of this citation to said Treasurer and Receiver- 

General fourteen days at least before the said re- 

turn day of said petition. 

Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, 

First Judge of said Court, this ninth day of 

December in the year one thousand nine hundred 

and one. S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 





Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, SS. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To the heirs-at-law, next of kin and all other per- 
sons interested in the estate of JOSEPHINE B. 
LOVE, late of Winchester, in said County, de- 
ceased. 

HEREAS, a certain instrument,purporting to 
be the last will and testament of said de- 


| ceased, has been presented to said Court, for 
| Probate, by William Sands, who prays that let- 
ters testamentary may be issued to him, the 


executor therein named, without giving a surety 
on his official bond. _ 
You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 


| Court to be held at Cambridge, in said County of 


Middlesex on the seventh day of January, A. D. 
1902, at. nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show cause, 
if any you have, why the same should not 


| be granted. 


And said petitioner is hereby directed to give 


| public notice thereof, by publishing this eitation 


once in each week, for three successive weeks, in 
the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a tewspaper 
published in Boston, the last publication to be 


| one day, at least, before said Court, and by mail- 


ing, postpaid, or delivering a copy of this citation 
to all known persons interested in the estate,seven 
days at least before said Court. 

Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, 
First Judge of said Court, this ninth day of 
December, in the year one thousand nine hun- 


dred and one. 
S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 


| MIDDLESEX, ss. 


PROBATE COURT. 


To the heirs-at-law, next of kin, ana all other 
ersons interested in the estate of EMILY 
3. PERKINS, late of Portland, in the County 
of Cumberland and State of Maine, deceased. 
WHERE S, a petition has been presented to 
said Court by Mary A. Morrill, with certain 
papers purporting to be copies of the last will and 
testament of said deceased, and of the probate 
thereof ip said State of Maine duly authenticated 
representing that at the time of her death saic¢ 
deceased had estate in said County of Middlesex, 


‘ on which said will may operate, and praying that 


the copy of said will may be filed and recorded in 
the Registry of Probate of said County of Middle- 
sex, and letters testamentary thereon granted to 
her without requiring sureties on her bond. 

You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court to be held at Cambridge, in said County of 
Middlesex, on the seventh day of January, 
A. D. 1902, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show 
cause, if any you have, why the same should not 
be granted. 

And said petitioner is hereby directed to give 


| publie notice thereof, by publishing this citation 


once in each week for three successive weeks, in 
the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a_news- 
paper published in Boston, the first publication 
to be thirty days at least before said Court. 
Witness, CHARLES J. McINTIRE, Esquire 
First Judge of said Court, this first day o 
November, in the year one thousand nine hundred 
and one. S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 
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Copvnricuts &c. 
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A bentoongety lactated weekly. Jaseest cir. 
ny scien L. 
bint months, $1. Sold by ali newsdealers, 


UNN & Co, 3612reetwn, New York | 


625 F 8t.. Washington, 
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All the Cream 


Moseley’S 1.0 minutes. 
Cream: : $7.00 to #18.00. 
logue Free. 

!Separator sc. 

(OSELEY & PRITCHARD MFG... Clinton, lowa., 
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Our Homes. 


The Workbox. 
KNITTED KNEE-CAPS, 

The following is avery good rule: Pro- 
cure two skeins of Germantown yarn. Use 
three large steel needles. 

Cast on one needle 68 stitches. Knit 44 
inches of ribbing, 2 plain and 2 purl alter- 
nately. Then knit 6 rows plain, widening 1 
stitch at end of every needle (making 74 in 
all). 

Next: Knit one row. plain and one row 
seamed alternately, narrowing one at end 
of eyery needle till there are but eight 
stitches left. Now pick-up: from sides 
thirty-three stitches ; to these add four of the 
eight. Now take the third needle and with 
the other four pick up thirty-three stitches 
on the side. Knit six rows plain on each 
needle, then four and one-fourth inches of 
ribbing. - Bind off, sew upon wrong side: 

CROCHETED BEDROOM SHOE. 

One skein pink, one skein gray single Ger- 
mantown, one pair fleece-lined soles, bone 
crochet hook. 

With gray chain 16 stitches. 

ist row—One double in each of 7 chain, 3 
double all in next, then 1 double in 
each of 7 (double crochet, insert needle in 
stitch, draw yarn through. then through 2 
stitches on hook). 

2d row—Plain double crochet, always 
working into back part of stitch to form 
ribbing. 

3d row—With pink 1 double in each of 
8 stitches, 3 all in next, 1 in each of 8. 

4th row—Like second row. 

Continue like this until you have 17 ribs 
(9 gray, 8 pink), the last row having 24 
stitches on each side of centre stitch, then 
pick up 24 stitehcs and add a chain of 16 
stitches. Crochet back and forth on 39 
stitches until you have 31 ribs (16 pink, 15 
gray), then join to the front of shoe. 

With gray make 1 chain and 1 double 
crochet into each rib around the top of the 
shoe to run ribbon through, then two rows 
of double crochet. Finish top with a pink 
shell. Eva M. NILEs. 








<> 
How to Cook Cereals. 

The time has gone by when a Puritan 
double boiler, which cooked grains slowly, 
was considered the best kettle for cooking 
them. Excellent as this heavy earthen- 
ware kettle set in a second one of tin is for 
some cookery, it cooks starchy foods at too 
low a temperature. Almost all grain foods 
except those composed of wheat gluten, 
which expressly aims to exclude the starch 
of the wheat, contain a large percentage of 
starch. The old iron Scotch ‘‘cap” in 
which the ‘“halesome parrich’’ of the 
‘*hielander’? was cooked was an example 
of one of the best kettles that could be de- 
vised tu ‘‘make the grain feel the fire.’ 
The chief objection to this pot was that the 
fire was apt to scorch the porridge unless it 
was stirred. Whether made of oatmeal, 
erushed wheat, cornmeal, gluten, or any of 
the new preparations of grain food that flood 
the market, the porridge should not be 
stirred after it has thickened. The best 
kettle for cooking grain we have now is a 
double boiler. 

Put boiling hot water in the inner kettle, 
measuring out about four cups of boiling, 
water for one cup of the grainfood. Adda 
teaspoonful of salt. Sprinkle the grain in 
with one hand and stir it with the other, 
using a large iron spoon. Do this deliber- 
ately enough to prevent stopping the boil- 
ing. Continue to stir the porridge until it is 
quite thick, then fill the outer kettle of the 
double boiler partly full of boiling water 
and set the inner one holding the porridge 
init. Let the cooking continue for one or 
two hours, making sure the water in the 
outer kettle is kept boiling all the time. Many 
cooks cook their breakfas grains in this way 
in the afternoon of the day before, and leave 
them in the double builer on the range over- 
night. As the fire comes up for breakfast 


Place the fruit in the jars as fast. as pre-+ 
pared, shaking gently to fill the interstices; 
make a syrup with boiling water and the 
quantity of sugar specified in table below ; 
fill jars to within an inch of the neck and 
put on covers without the rubbers; plage 
jars in a flat-bottomed vessel, fill same two- 
thirds the depth of jars with tepid water, 
cover and boil steadily until the fruit seems 
tender when pierced with a fork. Remove 
one jar at a time, set on a hot plate, fill to 
overflowing with boiling water or syrup, 
wipe off top, adjust rubber and seal. 

In. preparing fruit. reject all crushed, 
wilted or over-ripe, specimens. ' 

When canning red raspberries make the 
syrup of equal parts of red currant juice 
and water. 

After paring extract the eyes of pineap- 
ples with a sharp-pointed knife, and strip 
the fruit from the edgeto the core. Never 
slice it. 

Leave peaches whole or halve and remove 
the pits; place four or five of the latter in 
each jar and treat the others as recom- 
mended for cherry pits. 

Loosen the skins of plums or fresh prunes 
by placing a few at a time in a wire basket, 


plunge in boiling water for a minute or two, 
then cover with cold and peel. Use skins 
for making syrup. 

No variety of pear equals the Bartlett for 
canning. Pare neatly, halve, but do not 
remove the cores, and plunge into cold 
water at once to prevent discoloration. 
Pears and quinces should be simmered, 
closely covered, in clear water unti) they 
are somewhat tender before placing in the 
jars and canning. Strain boiling water and 
use for syrup. 

Pare and quarter quinces and save the 
parings and cores for jelly. 

If in the least doubt as to the sweetness 
of old jars, scald with a strong solution of 
soda. 

Never use a rubber of which you are the 
least suspicious. 

If a jaris not air tight when first sealed, 
substitute another cover orrubber, or both, 
remembering to again fill to overflowing. 

Always tighten the covers occasionally as 
they cool, and when cold wrap closely in 
brown paper and store in a cool, dry place. 

The following table gives a medium sweet 
conserve, but can be varied to please indi- 
vidual taste: 

Strawberries, ten ounces for every quart 
jar. 

Raspberries, six ounces for every quart 
jar. 

Cherries, ten ounces for every quart jar. 

Pineapple, eight ounces for every quart 

r. 
en six ounces for every quart jar. 

Pears, eight ounces for every quart jar. 
Quinces, twelve ounces for every quart 
jar. 

Plums, twelve ounces for every quart jar. 

Prunes, ten ounces for every quart jar.— 
Louis Carpenter, in What To Eat. 





Food for a Growing Child. 

A question of vital interest to the ma- 
jority of mothers today is what food is best 
calculated to meet the demands of growing 
childhood, as well as to supply the waste of 
its tissues, With the fast-growing child, its 
demands for food ofttimes seem inconsist- 
ent, but in most instances it will be found 
that its system is really in need of a certain 
food substance which can only be gotten by 
eating an excess of the unnecessary food in 
order to obtain it. 

With active exercise of both mind and 
body, as with the rollicking schoolboy, the 
demand for proper food is great. In most 
instances, and leaving it to the children’s 
decision, *‘ proper food ’”? means pastries, 
etc. Instead of these building up and re- 
pairing the body, they serve to give more 
heat and energy toan already worn, tired- 
out nature. In orderto get a clearer con- 
ception of the effect of such a diet one has 
only to observe the stunted growth and 
pallid faces of the children of the very poor, 
who are fed an almost exclusive diet of 














the water in the outer kettle heats up and 
reheats the grain. By the time breakfast is 
ready the grain is hot. Grains heated up in 
this way are said to be lighter than those 
served as soon as they are cooked and not 
allowed to stand on the stove, cool as the 
fire goes down and come to a boiling state a 
second time. The grain must not be stirred, 
after the inner boiler is set in the outer 
boiler of water. Gluten foods are cooked in 
the same way, as gluten requires as intense 
heat as starch. 

There aremany coarse grains which are 
pearled or freed from their coarse outer 
hulls; pearl wheat, large hominy, oatmeal 
groats are some of these. These grains re- 
quire long cooking. Pearl wheat, which is 
composed of the whole kernel of the wheat 
merely freed from its coarse brown hulls, 
can be cooked exactly as oatmeal and 
crushed wheat are, but the cooking must be 
continued in the double boiler for three or 
four hours. The longer time is the better. 
Large hominy, which is made of corn hulled 
and cracked once,should be soaked overnight | 
and cooked slowly from early in the 
morning until about five o’clock in the 
afternoon, adding boiling water as the 
water boils away. After five o’clock let the 
water boil off, and at about twenty minutes 
of six, when the grains are swollen out to 
full size and are dry and distinct, add a 
little milk to keep it moist and a little butter. 
Salt should always be added to the water in 
which any grain is cooked, in the proportion 
of a teaspoonful to a quart of boiling water. 

Fine preparations of grain ground toa 
floury consistency, or nearly so, cook very 
rapidly, as any flour paste does. Itis best 
to cook them in a double boiler to prevent 
their scorching. They must be well stirred 
to prevent their forming in lumps. Regular 
grains, like crushed wheat and the finer oat- 
meal, do not need stirring, and will be 
‘** salvey ” if they are stirred after they are 
put in the double boiler for their final cook- 
ing. Groats is the favorite oatmeal of the 
Irish peasantry, who use the whole grain 
freed from its husk, while the Scotch and 
the Americans usually grind and crush it 
into meal suitable for cakes and coarse 
bread, as well as for “‘ mush.’’—New York 
Tribune. 


Canning Fruit. 

Properly canned fruit is delicious; any- 
thing short of that is a delusion. 

Once understood canning fruit is not diffi- 
cult, but is always exacting work, because 
success depends upon doing just the right 
thing at the right time. 

The fruit selected must not only be of 
choice variety, but large, well grown and 
ripened. 

Strawberries are the one exception to this 
rule, for the medium sized, less watery ber- 
ries that ripen toward the last of the sea- 
son have a finer flavor and ‘color than the 
larger fruit. 

Use granulated or loaf sugar, and let 
every vessel and utensil employed in the va 
rious operations be of granite, earthen or 
wooden ware. 

To retain the delicate, natural flavor and 
attractive appearance of fruit it must be 
cooked in the jars. 





starch foods. It is cheaper and already pre- 
| pared by the bakers, therein lies its merit. 

Appetites can become perverted as to the 
eating of sweet pastries, the same as by any 
other habit. As our inheritance we are 
always craving the sweets uf life. The 
bitter are always cast aside. 

The virtues of whole wheat bread for the 
growing child are many. It supplies every 
need and want of the human body. It not 
only gives heat and energy, but is a con- 
stant repairer of waste tissue, while its 
mineral constituents convert cartilage into 
strong healthy bone and teeth. Sandwiches 
of this bread, daintily put together, with a 
thin sliceof cold meat, or some meat prepara- 
tion, forms a most acceptable lunch; and if 
these are encased in the waxed paper used 
by bakers, and which can be purchased of 
them, they will keep moist and fresh for 


hours. 
There are egg sandwishes, cheese sand- 


wiches and others too numerous to men- 
tion; but these I have made mention of 
will be found best to meet the require- 
ments of the child’s system, and another 
consideration is the ease in their prepara- 
tion. Do not forget to use butter on the 
bread quite as liberally as if no sandwich 
was to be made. A certain portion of fat 
is absolutely necessary to the body’s de- 
velopment as well. Sweet fresh butter or 
cream is the best form of fat, and a liberal 
use of these is quite sufficient for the body’s 


needs. 
In preparing the school luncheon, do not 


forget to tuck in a bit of fruit of some kind. 
Sweet fruits coutain much nourishment, it 
is well to remember, the dates, figs, ba- 
nanas and grapes containing the most. 

Juicy fruits are rich in phosphates for 
the blood, and are easily digested as well. 
The excess of water which they contain 
form a distilled drink, and as thirst quench- 
ers they prove a success. It is far better 
to supply the children with fruit for their 
luncheon than to give them a food that in 
time works evil effects in the system. The 
limited purse often feels that fruits are a 
too expensive drain on it, but a little wise 
reflection will show to the ayerage mind 
that money invested in fruits is wisely ex- 
pended. 

Nuts form another of Nature’s food, and 
much nourishment is contained in them. 
Take the walnut, filbert, almond, cocoanut 
and chestnut, for instance. These nuts are 
rich in nourishment and can be used in a 
paste form, that is crushed or ground, and 
mixed with a dressing of sweet cream and 
spread on bread that is to be made into 
sandwiches. Or the nuts can be cracked 
and opened, and a handful included in the 
daily lunch. There will be fully as much 
nourishment in these as in the bread it- 
self. 

Both fruit and nuts in their original form, 
that is not made into jams, or other sub- 
stances in which adulteration cun be prac- 
ticed. are far better. 

These cheap jams with which the market 
is flooded are most injurious in their effect 
on the human system. They should never 
be eaten.. I have often observed children’s 
liking for them as well as many of the pro 
ductions of the delicatessen store—such as 





" ‘é PEED: ee 
different forms of pickles, etc. Acids in the 
system produce disease. Not only does the 
eating of sour substances produce this, but 
sweet substances are also converted in the 
process ‘of digestion into an acid. A thought- 
ful care in this respect is quite necessary to 
health. A stalk of celery, or a bit of water-: 
cress, answers far better, and these can be 
eaten with impunity. ah 

In concluding | would say that if a luitch- 
eon is daintily made up, it not only appeals 
to the eye but through the eye, the stomach. 
There comes a desire to taste, and by this 
desire the gastric secretions are appealed 
to and the food partaken of with genuine 
relish instead of a forced inclination. —New 
York Observer. 
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To Renew Furs. 


When furs become worn or soiled at the 
neck they may.-be renovated by gently rub 
bing with cotton batting saturated with 
gasolene, which should not be used in a 
room that has artificial heat or light. Axle 
grease; tar, paint or pitch may be removed 
by ruobing first with oil of turpentine and 
then with ether. Dark furs may be cleaned 
with fine cedar. or mahogany sawdust 
which has been heated in an oven. 
Alaska sable, seal, electric seal, fox, 
etc., should be beaten with a switch 
until free from dust, then laid with the 
fur side up and the hot sawdust rubbed iu 
Be lavish with the sawdust and vigoro 
with the rubbing. After this place the gar- 
ment upon feather pillows with the furry 
side down, and beat well until all traces of 
the sawdust have disappeared. Then hang 
out in a shady place. White furs may be 
cleaned in the same way, using white corn- 
meal instead of the sawdust, or if only 
slightly soiled, by rubbing well with .mag- 
nesia incakes. Wet furs should never be 
dried near the fire, but shaken and hung 
away in a cold room, then brushed.—Ladies’ 
Home Journal. 








Domestic Hints. 
BEEF CROQUETTES. 

One pound of roasted or boiled beef, one onion, 
two small eggs, three boiled potatoes, two table- 
spoonfuls of flour, a small piece of butter, a little 
pepper and salt to taste. Chop the onion fine 
and brown it carefully in the butter. Chop the 
meat fine and the potatoes as for hash. Put the 
meat, onion and potatoes in a chopping bowl and 
mix thoroughly. Add the eggs slightly beaten, 
and season with pepper and salt. Mould into 
croquettes, roll thoroughly in flour and fry until 
brown. These may be. served garnished with 
parsley or in tomato sauce. 

PLAIN CHRISTMAS CAKE. 

Beat half a pound of butter toa cream, sift one 
quart of flour with half an ounce of ground ginger 
and one rounding teaspoonful of cream of tartar. 
Add to it half a pound of brown sugar, halfa 
pound of stoned raisins and mix thoroughly. Add 
tothe softened butter half a pint of good sweet 
cream, half a pint of New Orleans molasses and 
two eggs well beaten. Moisten a level teaspoon- 
ful of bicarbonate of soda in two tablespoonfuls 
of water. Add tothe mixture and turn this into 
the flour. Mix and pour into a baking pan lined 
with greased paper. Bakeina moderate oven 
for about two hours. 

FRICASSEE OF EGGS. 

Set two ounces of butter into a stewpan, and 
when dissolved add chopped parsley, a little 
finely minced onion, with pepper and salt to sea- 
son. Stew this until the seasoning is cooked, 
then add a cupful of milk and a little flour to 
thicken the whole. Boil four eggs until hard, 
peel offthe shells carefully and cut into slices; 
each egg should make four or five slices. Set the 
eggs into the sauce, let all come to the boil, and 
set in an entree dishat once. If preferred, sub- 
stitute gravy for milk. 

MILK BLANC MANGE. 


Pour a pint of milk Into an enameled sauce- 
pan, together with an ounce of isinglass, a tea- 
spoonful of rose-water, and a tablespoonful of 
eastor sugar. Stir gently over a clear fire till the 
milk is nearly boiling, then remove from the fire, 
and stir till nearly cold; pour into a mould which 
has been rinsed in cold water. Turn out the 
blanc mange next day. 

CREAMED OYSTERS. 

To one-half tablespoon butter melted in a 
saucepan, add one heaping tablespoon flour 
Cook a few moments, and stir in, gradually, one 
cup hot milk. Season with salt and pepper. 
Wash, and carefully pick over one pint of oysters, 
boil them in their own liquor, then drain and add 
to the cream. If necessary, thin with a little 
strained oyster liquor. 

TAPIOCA AND APPLE PUDDING. 

Six geod, tart cooking apples, three-quarters of 
acup of pear! tapioca, sugar to taste and one 
quart of water. Soak the tapioca in the water 
two hours, then put ina double boiler and cook 
until clear, sweeten to taste.. It may be flavored 
with the rind of lemon cut very thin and removed 
when the tapioca is done. Peel and core the ap- 
ples and fill the holes with sugar, arrange them 
in a pudding dish and pour the tapioca over them, 
bake until the apples are tender. A few tiny bits 
of butter en the top will make it brown a little. 
Serve hot or cold with cream and sugar. 
selina 
Hints to Housekeepers. 


Lemonade made from the juice of the lemon is 
one of the best and safest drinks for any person, 
whether in health or not. It is suitable for all 
stomach diseases, excellent in sickness, in cases 
of jaundice, liver complaint, inflammation of the 
bowels andfevers. It is a specific against worms 
and skin complaints. The pippin crushed may be 
used with sugar and water, and taken as a drink. 
Lemon juice is the best antiscorbutic remedy 
known. Itnot only cures the disease, but pre- 
vents it. Sailors make daily use of it for this pur- 
pose. We advise every one torub their gums with 
lemon juice to keep them in a healthy condition. 
The hands and nails are also kept clean, 
white, soft and supple by the daily use of lemon 
instead of soap. It also prevents chillblains. 
Lemon is used in intermittent fevers, mixed with 
strong, hot, black coffee, without sugar. Neural- 
gia, itis said, may be cured by rubbing the part 
affected with a cut lemon. It is valuable also to 
cure warts. It will remove dandruff by rubbing 
the roots of the hair with it. It will alleviate, and 
finally cure, coughs and colds, and heal diseased 
lungs, if taken hot on going to bed at night. Its 
uses are manifold, and the more we employ it in- 
ternally the better we shall find ourselves. 

With the approach of the Christmas season 
many housekeepers are looking up the old 
recipes for plum pudding and experimenting to 
get their “ hand in” so that no failure may attend 
the final dish of the feast of feasts. It has often 
been said that the best recipes are not those to be 
found in cookbooks, but are handed down 
from generation to generation by means of 
directions written in old notebooks and 
rendered almost illegible from time and 
long use. Many new ingredients have been 
added to thetold-time suet or plum pudding, but 
those who have tasted the real English suet 
pudding, as made by the English housekeeper, 
prefer it tothe rich, dark variety which is so 
universally served at restaurants and homes. 
The most digestible suet pudding is that which is 
light in color when done, and is so tender that it 
will almost break on being sliced. Old English 
families still cling to the time-honored custom of 
having the pudding surmounted by flames as it is 
brought in. Those who do not have the pudding 
lighted decorate it on top with a sprig of holly, on 
which there are several bright red berries. 

The popular belief that flowers are unhealth- 
ful in the sick 100m is now very generally denied. 
Provided that their odor is not heavy or dis- 
tasteful to the invalid, and that they are per- 
fectly fresh, flowers exert a beneficial effect 
rather than the contrary. 

One way of varying the monotony of baked 
potatoes is to cut off the end, remove the inside, 
mash, adding milk, butter, salt and pepper, the 
same as for mashed potatoes. Then place the 
mashed potato back in the petato shells, stick in 
the end of each a slice of bacon fried crisp. Place 
in the oven and heat through. This makesan ideal 
luncheon dish. Another way is to add grated 











cheese to the mashed potato and place back 


in.the shells, and heat through so that the cheese 
melts. Some hostesses garnish potatoes baked 
this way with a bit of white of egg beaten stiff 
and a spray of parsley.’ ‘ ‘ 

at oe A ert nod English walnuts make. 
a splendid salad combination, or combine English 
waludts and celery to make 4 delicious nut salad. 
Tart sour apples and celery or apples and nuts 
are often used together. Shrimp, oysters, lob- 
sters. fish, eggs. etc., are combined with celery, 


lettuce or cresses to produce. many varieties; in 
fact, the possibilities of the salad dbmbinations 
are unlimited, the principles of making them the 
same in all. . 








Fashion Motes. 





ate Tight-fitting skirts have provoked rivalry in 
petticoat makers, whoare vying with one another 
to produce the: petticoat which shall occupy the 
least space. One of the most recent has light- 
weight Jersey cloth fora top, the elastic fabric 
fitting like a glove to the figure. Silk ruffles fin- 
ish these skirts to a depth of twelve or fou teen 
inches. 

«*s The fur hat is coming more tothe front. It 
looks smart and pretty trimmed with a scarf of 
lace, especially in the tricorne shape. The lace is 
arranged round the hat with buckle in front, and 
the ends of the lace are allowed to fall over the 
hair at the back. Feathers are again in great 
demand, though ribbon, flowers and _ chiffon 
rosettes are all a feature of millinery. 

a*eThe camellia is the favorite flower for hats in 
Paris, not only in white, but in colors as well. 
Pink and white camellias, with a knot: of black 
velvet, decorate one hat, and again you see’ a 
bunch of bright red ones, with glossy green 
leaves, on a sable hat. : 

a*,Handsome buttons are the rage this season 
and at their best they are really articles of 
virtu, hand-painted and enameled. Artists in 
Paris are kept busy at this kind of decoration. 

e*,Semi-precious stones are very much worn in 
this form, as well as in every other, and there 
are turquoise and topaz buttons, buttons of coral, 
amethysts and amber used on tailor-made gowns. 
A set of handsome buttons, made to order, is a 
pretty idea for a Christmas gift. 

a*, In veils there is very little that 1s new, yet 
there is great variety. The large chenille dot 
with a thread of gold or white silk marked in at 
one side of itis one fancy. There are also small 
chenille and velvet dots varied in size, forming 
different patterns on the net, and thereis the 
veiling with a border of graduated dots. ‘White 
dots with the black ones on black net, forming 
sort of railfence design, are an example of one of 
the novelties. 

a*» Soft twills, in place of taffeta, which ha 


front, urged there by the reign of velvets. 

a There are already hints of spring in the 
stores, if notin the air. Light weaves, ic is said, 
will characterize all cotton goods during the 
spring and summer, and white will be the pre- 
vailing choice for shirt waists and suits. Ecru, 


held long and undisputed sway, are coming to the | 


lake and purple make russet. Medium yellow, 
red and white make sienna. White and ultra- 
marine blue maké sky blue. Ultramarine blue, 
black and white make slate. Vermillion and 
black make Turkey red. White, yellow, red and 
black make umber. : 


The World Beautiful. 
_ Lillian Whiting, in The Boston Budget. 

** The chasm which Is usually supposed to exis 
between an embodied and a disembodied spirit 
has no excuse for its existence except the imagit 
nation of unscientific men. After the doctrine of 
evolution it is'absurd to take any cross section of 
this process, and assume that the next stage of it 
will mark an immeasurable distance and degree 
of progress. Itis flatly against all the laws and 
analogies of nature to do this, and absolutely in- 
excusable in the mind#.of men who maké the 
slightest profession of science. The existence of 
spirits cannot be judged by any a priart ideas 
that appeal to our esthetic sense instead of the 
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actual evidence, and the best way to treat any ob- 
jection to them on this assumption is to employ 
Gibbon’s sneers and tojeer a man out of court. In 
this, however, | am not.defending the insanities 
of this subject. I know that pl-nty of folly may 


language. Butit is, nevertheless, a perfectly in- 
excusable illusion to indulge our judgments in 
the assumption that, if spirits exist, they can 
talk the language of poetry and inspiration. You 
may have an indulgent public in your favor when 
you trust fancy in its pictures of preternatural 
intelligence and powers, but science will only 
stand by and mark your faith. Evolution has de- 
stroyed the golden age of the past, and spiritism, 
with a similar lesson of humility, may destroy the 
illu-ory golden age of the future.”—J. H. Hyslop, 
Ph D. ae 

To those persons who, either alone and 
individually, or connected with any organ- 
ized body, are making a specialty of the 
study involved in Psychic Research, no dis- 
cdssion is. unwelcome} nor is any expression 
of doubt or denial which rests on the foun- 
dation of truth and sincerity in any wise to 
be deprecated. Agitation is always good. 
Letus try the spirits—whether they be of 
God—whether this general truth shall be 
applied in a literal and exclusive sense, or 
whether it shall be construed to relate to the 
general scheme of things. The great and 
distinguished audiences in the Lowell In- 
stitute that listened to the remarkable 
course of lectures by that eminent astrono- 
mer and scientist, Sir Robert Ball, came 
to realize as the sublime magnificence of the 
theme of the Nebular Theory was unfolded, 
what daring flights the intellect of man had 
already compassed, and how the study of 
cosmical chemistry is the key to even more 
complicatedand mysterious relations than 








too, it is expected, will have unwonted popularity. 
Of mercerized fabrics itis promised that there 
will be an unlimited assortment of a character 
surpassing those of previous seasons. 

a*. In cloths for tailor-made costumes new 
plaids are of medium size, and the colors blend 
and mingle until at a short distance from them 
the soft tinting alone is observable, the plaid not 
showing at all. Some of the highest-class goods 
of this kind are veiled with silky hairs and 
sprinkled here and there with white ones. The 
peculiar weave of these materials does away 
with the need of cutting them on the bias. 

«*,In place of the conventioral embroidery and 
stitching of silk waists there are to be seen on 
some of the new ones cloth applications in curves, 
crescents and cabochans of a different shade 
from the silk. Cioth flowers are als? set upon 
mousseline and gauze waists. 

a*s Shirring is seen again on waists and cos 
tumes made of satin, velvet and chiffon. The 
shirs are drawn up toform yokes, or the ma- 
terial is gathered lengthwise in series of loose 
puffs. The latter effect is especially advan- 
tageous to slender figures. 

a*, The newest papers in stationery tend to a 
kid finish, in gray, cream or a pink-white. Stone 
gray with a silver and gold monogram is in excel- 
lent taste, as well as plain blue with outline of 
silver, filled with white. Cream white paper with 
black outline and royal blue filling is the acme of 
good taste. 

e*» New and attractive hair ornaments are con- 
stantly being broughtfrom the other side, and 
these play an important part in a carefully 
thought out evening costume. Often it is merely 
some novel arrangement of artificial blossoms 
which lends a certain cachet, and really for a 
young and pretty woman there is nothing more 








appropriate or becoming. Brilliant are gorgeous 
red poppies, placed well forward in the hair, for 
brunettes, and very dainty is a bunch of black 
thistle down, with shadowy tulle rosette also 
black. In blonde hair this is charming. 

as Black velvet and jet combined in floral ap- 
plications, bold in design, are the ultra chic 
trimmings for white tulle, mousseline and lace 
dinner gowns. Butitis upon the corsage prin- | 
cipally that the best effect is obtained. The 
skirt is left more in its whiteness or blackness, | 
as the inspiration comes to the trimmer. 











President Roosevelt, forty-three years old, has | 





that of the composition of the Sun to 
| that of the earth. If -man may learn 
|the constitution of the star-dust, in 
| regions so remote that to them no tele- 
scope may penetrate; if the sensitized plate 
of the photographer can catch and fix in 
visible form nebule that no_ telescope 
has yet ever discerned, shall not man’s 
own spirit, then, pursue and increasingly 
grasp an intelligent conception of truth re- 
garding its own nature? In all these large 
and more important forms of the pursuit of 
truth, hypothesis and analogy must play 
their part. ‘‘ If we reject belief in everything 
that cannot be proved, things fare badly in 
not a few departments of modern science,’’ 
said Sir Robert Ball in his initial lecture. 
In his clear and forcible comparison of the 
| monarch oak, seen as a result whose process 
| can only be studied by a series of experi- 
| mental observations of the germination of 
| the acorn, the observation of the sapling, and 
| the young tree, his audience followed his 
| intent to make this a typical illustration of 
| the inevitable method in many fields of in- 
uiry. 
\* The Society for Psychical Research is 
| one of the organizations formed for 
|@ specific trend of inquiry and investi- 
| gation, and no body of students more 
unanimously welcomes all legitimate dis- 
cussion. Of late an event of no par- 
ticular importance in itself, but which 
has inspired much misleading comment, 
has occurred in which the chief actor 
|has been, inadvertently, or otherwise, 
| greatly misrepresented. A syndicate of 
papers has recently published an interview 
with Mrs. Piper in which some prominence 
is given to the statements made by this lady. 








vidual has, and the same right to make any 
proper expression of them. 


tween the Seen and the Unseen worlds dif- | 
fered diametrically from the opinion of 
able scientists who have studied the phe- | 


nomena through her psychic powers, she | 
would still be conceded the perfect right to | 
it. Of course it cannot but be realized by | 


like to apologize for itself under cover of just this | 


Now Mrs. Piper has the same right to her | 
own opinions or impressions that any indi- | 


Even if her) 
opinion of the phenomena of intercourse}be- | 


Odorless 


LIQUID- 
BETTER YET! 
FIRE PROOF !! 





Mrs. Piper “was taken at 
the published list of mem- 


tings’’ with 
random from 


bers of the Society for Psychical Re- 
search, and contained many names of 
persons who have never even seen 


Mrs. Piper. There are other revelations 
regarding this article that are far more 
potent in invalidating it than even these: 
but as they are somewhat of a personal 
nature, involving the writer of this article, 
they, will be dealt with by the Society 
| through its official representative. 
| Other errors, also, could be cited, but these 
are sufficient to indicate the misrepresenta- 
| tion of the matter. The Western journals that 
| published this have also introduced it with 
| sensational and misleading headlines, in 
| some cases representing it as a ‘ Confes- 
| sion’’ of Mrs. Piper’s, the term implying, 
| of course, that she had deceit and untruth- 
| fulness to confess. As a matter of fact, 
| Mrs. Piper’s character for sincerity and 
| truth is flawless, and it may be added, ¢» 
| passant, that while, on account of feeling 
' that she needed rest, she had considered the 
| possibility of ceasing to give sittings for a 
time, she had never reached a positive con- 
'elusion, and as a matter of fact her rela- 
tions with the Psychical Society con- 
tinue unbroken. All this is of no very 
special importance, except as a matter of 
justice to Mrs. Piper personally. Her con- 
viction that those who have passed through 
death speak or write through her organism 
would by no means, alone and of. itself, 
| establish it as a fact nor her disbelief 
in any wise affect the truth. The 
matter is one that must rest on evidence, 
and not on the individual opinion of any 
person; but Mrs. Piper is entitled tothe same 
fair and truthful representation of her ex- 
pressions that should be given to all. 

The paragraph from Professor Hyslop 
quoted at the opening of this paper meets a 
difficulty that many people experience re- 
garding tha nature of the life immediately 
following the present one. There is with us 
all such a weight of tradition that death is in 
some ways a miraculously transforming proc- 

| ess; that by the act of dying the capacities 
of the mind are so extended, the quality of 
the spirit so purified and exalted, that the 
“other world ” must be transcendently give 
| rious in comparison with the present one. 
| But if this were true; if man were to 
' be perfected merely by the process of death, 
| would it not diminish the incentive for in- 
tellectual and spiritual development,—for 





| that laying hold on righteousness which is 


the chief duty of life? As a matter of 
truth, must it not be that there, as here, life 
is conditioned by the spiritual development 
of the individual himself? The mere mat- 
ter of communication with those in the Un- 
seen is entirely subordinate to the need of 
so living the higher life as to be in sympa- 
thetic relation with all the finer forces of the 
spiritual world and responsive to the Di- 
vine leading in all that makes for the beauty 
and the holiness of life. 

The Brunswick, Boston. 


Gems of Thought. 





----I will seek that which is lost and will bring 
again that which was driven away.—Ezek. xxxiv,6. 
..--Character is not cut in marble, it is not 
something solid and unalterable. It is something 


again called attention to the prominent part that | others, as itis by Mrs. Piper herself, that | living and changing.—George Eliot. 


young men are playing in present-day affairs. | 
Curiously enough, however, Mr. Rooseveltis the 
oldest of at least nineteen of the prominent rulers 
of the earth. He is just three months older than 
Emperor William of Germany, and Czar Nicholas 
of Russia is only thirty-three years of age. The Eme 
peror of China is twenty-nine. Victor Emanuel 
III., of Italy, is one year younger. Queen Wilhel- 
mina of °Holland is twenty-one. Though not yet | 
actually ruling, Alphonso XIII., of Spain, is but | 
fifteen. His royal neighbor, Charles I. of Portu- 
gal, is a year under forty. Abbas II., Hilma, 
Khedive of Egypt, is buttwenty-seven. Alexander 
of Servia is twenty-five. Ferdinand 1.of Bulgaria 
will be forty-one next February. Thanh-Tai, 
King of Siam, is twenty-two. Of the rulers of the 
the small German States, Ernest Louis, Grand 
Duke of Hesse, is thirty-three; Charles Edward, 
Duke of Saxe-Coburg, is seventeen, and Fred- 
eric, Prince of Waldeck, thirty-six. R. Iglesias. 
president of Costa Rica, is forty. The Sultan of 
Morocco, Abdul Azziz, is twenty-three, and the 
Maharajah of Nepal is twenty-seven. Prince 
George of Greece, governor of Crete,is thirty-two 
In our own country Gov. J.C. W. Beckham of 
Kentucky is thirty-two. It will be seen thata 
great part of the earth is ruled by young men, 
and no one will deny that government is not 
wiser, more enlightened and more restricted to 
e necessar y exercise of power than ever before. 
i HOw SOUND TRAVELS.—‘ R. W. C.”: In dry 
air at eighty-two degrees, 1142 feet per second, or 
about 775 miles per hour; in water, 4900 feet per 
second; in iron, 17,500 feet; in copper, 10,378 feet; 
and in wood from twelve to sixteen thousand feet 
per second. In water, a bell heard at forty-five 
thousand feet could be heard in the air out of the 
water but 656,\feet. In a balloon the barking of 
dogs can te heard on the ground at an elevation 
of four miles. Divers on the wreck of the Hussar 
frigate, one hundred feet under water, at Hell 
Gate, near New York, heard the paddle wheels of 
distant steamers hours before they hove in sight. 
The report of arifie on a still day may be heard 
at 5300 yards, a military band at 5200 yards. The 
fire of the English on landing in Egypt was dis- 
tinctly heard 130 miles. 

RATES OF SPEED AT WHICH B1RDS FLY PER 
Hovur.—“ Young Boy”: Hawks, 150 miles; spar- 
rows, ninety-two miles; ducks, ninety miles; fal- 
cons, seventy-four miles; crows, twenty-five 
miles. 

How TO MIX INKS OR PAINTS FOR TINTS— 
‘“ Amateur’: A larger quantity of the first- 
named color must always be used. Dark green 
and purple make bottle green. White and me- 
dium yellow make buff tint. Red, black and 
blue make dark brown. Bronze blue, lemon yel- 
low and black make dark green. White, medium 
yellow and black make drab tint. White, lake 
and lemon yellow make fiesh tint. Lemon 
yellow and bronze blue make grass green, 
White and black make gray tint. White and 
purple make lavender tint. Red, black and 
medium yellow make maroon. Lake and purple 
make magenta. Medium yellow and_ purple 
make olive green. Medium yellew and red make 
orange. White, ultramarine blue and black 
make pearl tint. White and lake make pink. 
Ultramarine blue and lake make purple. Orange 





she has the least opportunity of any one to | 
judge this; and as she herself says, ‘“ IfI | 
could see myself (in trance) and hear my | 
own utterance I should be better able to | 
forman opinion.’’ | 

Mrs. Piper claims to have been greatly mis- 
represented, and the corrections will all be | 
made and substantiated in good time through 
the proper channels. With these the pres- 
ent article does not concern itself, save with | 
one or two points which may as well be set | 
right at once. | 

First, Mrs. Piper states she did not make | 
the assertion that she ‘‘does not believe in | 
the spiritistic hypothesis”; and that she | 
did not limit her application of the term | 
telepathy to those still in the physical | 
world, but intended it to apply to those in 
the ethereal world; and also she claims that | 
she did not say: 

“T have always maintained that these phenom- 
ena could be explained in other ways than by the 
intervention of disembodied spirit forces.” 

To make this point a little clearer it may 
be said that Dr. Hodgson, Mr. Myers, Pro- | 
fessor Hyslop and other scientific. men have 
held the hypothesis, if not the confirmed be- 
lief, that when in trance Mrs. Piper’s own 
“subliminal” or ethereal self temporarily 
withdrew from her body, and the ethereal! 
form of the communicator from the Un- 
seen stepped in; the physical organism 
being thus regarded as purely an _in- 
strument. Mrs. Piper’s reference to tele- 
pathy was made, she says, in the connection 
of saying that she did not feel sure but 
that instead of this actual possession of her 
organism, the thought was, instead, tele- 
pathically transferred to her own brain, 
which controlled her hand; whereas the 
interview in question made it appear that 
she used the term as relating to telepathy 
from those in this world. The difference is 
merely one of method. If A writes a letter 
at the dictation of B—B’s words communi- 
cated to his own mind and his mind then 
guiding his hand to record them—it is as 
absolutely a letter from B as if he had 
forcibly held the hand of A and controlled 
the physical process of writing. Of course 
in either case the communication would be 
from A—whether the one process or the 
other were used; and this, analogy repre- 
sents precisely the point that Mrs. Piper in- 
tended to convey. 

Again, the personal incidents and anec- 
dotes in the article referred to, which ap- 
peared as if related by Mrs. Piper, weretaken 
bodily from the published reports of the Psy- 
chical Society, Mrs, Piper not having made 
the faintest reference to them, and the al- 
leged list of persons stated to have had “‘ sit- 





---- The all-important thing is not to live apart 
from God, but as far as possible to be consciously 
with him. It must needs be that those who look 
much into his face will become like him.—Charles 
H. Brent. 

.--- All that God desires is to give you his great 
love, so that it may dwell in you, and be the prin- 
ciple of your life and service; and all that with- 
stands God’s desire and his gift is the want of 
room for it, and for its free movement, when that 
room is taken up with yourselves and your little 
personal interest.—William Bernard Ullathorne.- 

---The lifecannot be divided into watertight 
compartments, as ocean-going steamers are par- 
titioned off, so that aman may say of one part. 
“Here is my commercial life, or my social life. 
or my political life,” and of another part, ‘ There 
is my religious life.” Jesus is Captain of all the 
vessel or of none of it.— Wesleyan Christian Advo- 
cate. 

----In heaven God's will is done, and the 
Master teaches the child to ask that the will may 
be done on earth just as in heaven: in the spirit 0- 
adoring submission and ready obedience. Be 
cause the will of God is the glory of heaven, the 
doing of it is the blessedness of heaven. As the 
willis done, the kingdom of heaven comes in the 
heart.—Andrew Murray, 

---- What we value for ourselves we must seek 
to spread to others; and what we shrink from our- 
selves—lowering surroundings, a tainted atmos 
phere—what we shrink to think of those nearest 
aud dearest to us being exposed to—let us doa] 
we can to remove from others. ‘‘ Lead us not into 
temptation. Deliver us from evil.” Do what you 
can to sweeten the mental and moral atmosphere 
that surrounds you.—Arthur C. A. Hall. 

----Oh, that we could breathe out new hope. 
and new submission, every day. Our waters are 
but ebb, and come neither to our chin nor to th 
stopping of our breath. I may see (if I would 
borrow eyes from Christ) dry land, and that 
near; why, then, should we not laugh at adve! 
sity, and scorn our short-born and soon-dyinz 
temptations?—Samuel Rutherford. 





—Dogs and wild animals of the same famil< 
are remarkable for their quickness and staying 
powers ip running, as every one knows. A {0x 
terrier, for example, will follow his master’s car- 
riage for hours, with no signs of fatigue. Wolves 
will travel sixty miles in a night. Nansen saw 
Arctic foxes on the ice nearly five hundred miles 
from land, and found their tracks in the snow 00 
the parallel of eighty-five degrees north. 
Eskimau dogs can travel forty-five miles 
in five hours, according to Hayes, wh 
recites that he once drove his dog team seve! 
miles in half an hour. A Siberian dog, ov 
good ice, will draw about eighty pounds; ou! 
ordinary dogs, at full speed, run at the rate 0! 
from thirty-three to forty-nine feet per second: 
setters and pointers about 184 to 21 7-10 miles pe! 
hour, and they can maintain this speed fortwo or 
even three hours. Fox hotnds are very fast, and, 
in a recent trial, one of them beat a thoroughbred 
horse, covering four miles in 6} minutes. Grey- 
hounds can run at the rate of fifty-nine to 
seventy-five feet per second. Horses cannot ex- 
ceed sixty-three feet per second. 
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QISCOMFORT = 
AFTER MEALS 


eeling oppressed with a sensation of 
yiness, and finding the food both to dis- 
and painfully hang like a heavy weight 
‘he pit of the stomach are symptoms of 
jivestion. With these the sufferers will 
» have Constipation, Inward Piles, Full- 
. of the Blood in the Head, Acidity of the 
mach, Nausea, Heartburn, Headache, 
«ust of Food, Gaseous Eructations, Sink- 
or Fluttering of the Heart, Choking or 
ocating Sensations when in a lying post- 
Dizziness on rising suddenly, Dots or 
1s before the sight, Fever and Dull Pain 
the Head, Deficiency of Perspiration, 
‘owness of the Skin and Eyes, Pain in 


side, Chest, Limbs, and Sudden Flushes | 


ileat. A few doses of 


adway'’s 
R Pills 


vill free the system of all the above-named 
sorders. Purely vegetable. 
Price, 25 cents per box. Sold by all drug- 
-ists, or sent by mail on receipt of price. 


RADWAY & CO., 55 Elm St., New York. 


be sure to get “‘ Radway’s.”’ 


Common Sense! No diadem is thine, 
\nd ov thy plain, unsentimental face 
rere is no brillianey nor hint of grace; 
And vet Llove thee and would make thee mine, 
Because thou art essentially divine. 
fhou only through tife’s labyrinth canst trace 
Phe true, safe path for our distracted race. 
Eyer to follow thee, my heart incline! 
ince on the wilderness of waters wide 
Brooded the Spirit, and the lands uprose, 
And Chaos saw sweet order then commence. 
Sich is thy power; and where thou dost abide 
Fach moon and planet straight and stately goes; 
Heaven-born, earth-saving Common Sense! 
KATE Upson CLARK. 


oO oo 
LIVING 
Hlow to make life worth living? ’” 
rhe question haunts us every day; 


It colors the first flush of sunrise, 
It deepens the twilight’s last ray. 
There is nothing that brings us a drearier pain 
Than the thought, “© We have lived, we are living 
in vain.” 


We need, each and all, to be needed, 
lo feel we have something to give 
roward soothing the moan of earth’s hunger. 
And we know that then only we live. 
When we feed one another as we have been fed 
From the hand that gives body and spirit their 
bread. 


Our lives they are well worth the living 
When we lose our small selves inthe whole, 
And feel the strong surges of being 
Throb through us one heart and one soul. 
Eternity bears up each honest endeavor 
The life lost for loveis life saved forever. 
—Lucy Larcom. 
— — ——— 
FALLING LEAVES. 
Tawny, ruby-tinted, golden, ° 
From the young tree and the olden, 
Leaves drop down in shining showers 
On the graves of summer flowers. 
somewhere in the empyrean 
Time, methinks, half-smiling stands, 
shaking from his glass uplifted 
With his gaunt and trembling hands, 
Leaves, we say, of oak and beech tree, 
er the misty Autumn lands, 
Through the forest, by the wayside, 
They are but his golden sands! 
Fain he’d tell us to remember 
June is followed by November. 
—Louisa Addey, in Chambers’s Journal. 
i sie mma” 
TOO LATE. 
[. 
Bring no vain chaplet to my grave. 
Once, when you might, you could have blest 
A lonely life, an aching breast; 
But nothing now can help or save. 





Your love, when needed, was not given; 

1nd now who cares? Life’s bonds are riven. 
II. 

Shed o’er my dust no fruitless tears. 

Ah, onee your pity had been sweet 

ro bleeding hands and weary feet, 


rhrough all the joyless, bitter years! 
Nay, weep not for the might-have-been; 
(,od's rain will keep my grave plot green. 


III. 
‘athe o'er me, dead, no word of praise. 
Gnee, living, I had leapt to hear 
ihe tones of love, the voice of cheer 
ake musie through my sunless days: 
the wind alone may sweep 
the daisies where IL sleep. 


But now! 


IV. 
ilo tears, O wreath too late, 
not now: the need is o’er; 
day is past—I feel no more 
stress, the heat, the chill, the hate. 
ve, in life ye came not nigh, 
now! *twere well to pass me by. 
—George Bird, in Longman’s Magazine. 
eo oa 
MENTS ON TABLE ETIQUETTE. 
TO A BAKED FISH. 
‘rvea respectable demeanor when you are 
brought into the room; 
stare at the guests while they’re eating, 
© matter how much they consume. 


TO LETTUCE. 
unblest are counted the wisest, the modest 
ve lauded the most; 


ive a big head because sometimes you sit 


i the right of the host. 


TO LAMB CHOPS. 
are only ladies at luncheon—it being a 
niinine feast— 
| may appear in curl papers; no one will 
ectin the least. 


1O THE MORNING PAPER. 
family you're welcomed at breakfast; 
' presence, indeed, they expect; 
do not come in your wrapper—it isn’t 
usidered correct. 
—In the Century. 


— soe 
y don’t you go in and win her, old boy?” 
> friend said. ‘*She’s a peach.” 
ow it,” groaned Ardup, * But I’m so 
iort 
S away beyond my reach! ” 
—Chicago Tribune. 
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’ looking for my wife,” he said, 
s by her side he tarried. 
i wife!” she cried, “ I didn’t know, 
ov dream, that you were married.” 
oO said | was? Not t, indeed; 
it won’t you end my search? ”’ 
then, of course, she saw the point. 
's going to be in church.) 
‘ estimated that the world’s almon 
lusive of California and Arizona, will 
‘ais year to about forty-one thousand 








Miscellaneous. 
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A Previous Engagement. 


(A.London drawing-room during a bad quarter 
of an hour, which is stretching out to half, 
before dinner.) 

Miss Gordon—1 feel as though I had been born 
here. You were late enough, goodness knows. 

Mrs. Philpotts—Yes, I look upon punctuality 
as the thief of time. 

Miss Gordon—But this missing link is unfor- 
givable. It is a man, too. 





Mrs. Philpotts—Will be, to be Darwinian, dear. 

(Enter hurriedly Richard Fenwick, bubbling 
with apologies.) 

Miss Gordon—Good gracious! 

(Dinner is announced. Fenwick is guided by 
the hostess’s fan in the direction of the two 
women.) 

Miss Gordon—Heaven grant it may be you. 

Mrs. Philpotts—Heaven has my prayer to the 
same effect But why yours? 

i Miss Gordon—Because I refused him yester- 

ay. , 

Mrs. Philpotts—You— Oh, my prophetic soul, 
the Dean! 

The Dean (unctuously to Mrs. Philpotts, offer- 
ing his arm)— Life has many consolations, Mrs. 
Philpotts. 

Mrs. Philpotts (purposely misunderstanding 
him)—I hope that iced souffle will be one of them. 

Fenwick (to Miss Gordon)—I’m awfully sorry. 

Miss Gordon (with an air of sweet seriousness 
suitable to his hard case)—I know I am your mis- 
fortune, and not your fault. 

Fenwick (perfectly cheerful)—Isn’t it a curi- 
ous thing? If you take particular care to avoid 
any one person, you are bound to meet him or 
her twice as often as anybody else. If you de- 
scend into a carriage on the underground, he is 
there. If you climb up to the top of Popocatepetl 
heisthere. (Miss Gordon comes to the conclu- 
sion that it is bad taste to use Scriptural phrase- 
ology when you are talking nonsense.) If 
you avoid him by a yachting cruise, he comes 
on deck as soon as the anchor’s weighed. The 
fact is Fortune doesn’t shuffle her cards properly. 

Miss Gordon (who .is, somehow, not quite 
pleased with the way he has put things, coldly)— 
Fortune has, indeed, dealt your hand badly for 
you tonight. 

Fenwick—Never mind. I promise to devote 
myself entirely to my off-side neighbor. I 
wonder who it is to be—oh (with undisguised 





ic huts come from Italy, Sicily, Majorca, | 


pleasure), it is, apparently, Rosie Boycott. 

Miss Gordon (a casual glance has shown her 
| that Rosie’s hair is done in a particularly becom- 
| ing manner, which she makes up her mind to 
| regard as “barmaidish’’)—Isn’t that rather 

going to extremes? 

Fenwick (eagerly)—May I talk to you? That 
is jolly. I love talking to you. You’re so sen- 
sible. 

Miss Gordon—Oh! (sotto voce) Isn’t Miss Boy- 
ecott sensible? 

Fenwick (apparently ignoring the question)— 

| I believe men always make love toa certain sort 
of girl because they know that she won't under- 
stand in the least any other subject of conversa 
tion they might bring up. 

Miss Gordon (thinking that the obvious inter_ 
pretation of his sentence is that if he does talk to 

| Rosie Boycott he will make love to her, and, 


looking upon it as, under the circumstances, in- 
sulting, she is not gracious. Besides, there is an 


indefinable something about ‘sensible’? which 
| suggests alack of proper idolatry)—May I ask 
why you think me sensible? 

Fenwick—Oh, there are any number of reasons. 
Why, yesterday—don’t mind my blurting on an 
awkward subject—I am sure that you had 
awfully good reasons for—for telling me what you 
did. 

Miss Gordon is saved the necessity of replying 
by Fenwick’s attention being claimed by Miss 
Rosie. During che next few minutes she has the 

| opportunity of observing that Miss Rosie’s white 
shoulders are shaking with laughter, that Fen- 


wick’s back is broad and well fitted, and tha | 


his neat head is bent in the most interestep 

manner in Miss Rosie’s direction. Her glimpses 

leave her vaguely wondering whether it is pos- 
sible that he does not greatly care. 

Fenwick (leaving a laugh behind him and re 
turning to the ‘sensible’? theme)—I would al 
ways take your opinion about anything. I think 
you would make up your mind about a thing and 
stick to it, you Know. I shan’t forget that you 
told me yesterday that you wouid always take a 
sort of interest in me, and I shall come and bother 
you whenever I get into a muddle or anything. I 
shan’t mind telling you all about it, and I know 

| you’ll give me good advice. 

Miss Gordon (not thoroughly pleased by this 
ready adoption of the brother and sister relation, 
andthe prospect of possible love confidences, 
| would be silent, but the fact that Miss Rosieis 
unoccupied on his other side prompts her to say 
something)—Why were you so late? There 
would have been thirteen if you had not come. 

Fenwick—Usual excuse. Cab horse fell down. 
It wasn’t original, but it was true. 

Miss Gordon—Were you hurt? 

Fenwick—Oh, no. 
| MissGordon—Then why do you keep your left 

hand under the table? 

Fenwick—My wrist did not behave properly ip 
an encounter with the asphalt, and the chemist 

| has made an untidy job of it. 

Miss Gordon—Then you are hurt. 

Fenwick—Its a mere nothing. It’s a nuisance 
in one way, of course. It prevents my going off 
tomorrow. 

Miss Gordon (softly, with a not entirely un- 
pleasing vision in her mind’s eye of Fenwick 
treasuring a sacred memory on some arid veldt)— 
You were going tomorrow? Why? , 

Fenwick (quite cheerfully)-—Oh, [ looked upon 
it as usual under the circumstances. Besides, it’s 
a good thing. Avoids awkward questions and 
contretemps for a week or two, till (pauses, as 
though it is thoroughly understood that in a week 
or two neither will have the faintest’ recollection 
of what had occurred). 

Miss GordOu (damped)-—And where are you 
going? 

Fenwick—Oh, Paris first, and then on, you 
know. We mean to have a good time. 

The expressea intention of having “a good 
ime” freezes for the moment Miss Gordons’ 
tflow of speech, and Rosie Boycott breaks in with 
x bridge problem. Itis an idiotic doubt as to 
whether you may declare trumps to be a suit 
which you don’t hold at all, and is obviously put 
forward with the sole object of engaging Fen- 
wick’s attention. Blind to the artfulness of the 
device, he enters into the discussion with zest 
and most manifest enjoyment. Although the 
conversation cannot possibly interest her, Miss 

| Gordon finds that she has heard considerably 
mere of it than of the remarks essayed by her 
| other neighbor on the possibility of there being 
thirteen in number, and the likelihood of one of 
| them dying if there had been. 

Miss Gordon’s other neighbor (with a stento- 
rian effort)—Most extraordinary thing, Miss 
Gordon. Told lots of men about it. Every man 
of ’em said‘ By Jove!” The very night before 
the Gold Cup dreamed I saw No. 13 gouy. Saw 
itas clearly asif I'd been awake. Would you 
| pelieve it, No. 13 won the very next race to the 
| Gold Cup? And what I say is this, that that 

proves that thirteen isn’t an unlucky number. 
| Miss Gordon (vaguely)—Really. How fortu- 
| nate! ; 
| The oridge problem has been shelved, and Miss 

Rosie has found out about the damaged wrist. 
| Her pretty eyes are full of sympathy. Miss Gor- 

don is, of course, aware that this is simply a 
| trick, but Fenwick, poor boy, is too trustful to 
| perceive it. He evenseems to like the simulated 

solicitude. His replies to Miss Rosie’s question- 
|ings are not. so curt and indifferent as they 
‘were to her own on the same subject.. Miss 


| Rosie, too, is taking a good 
trouble to be interested, and she is, as a 
rule, rather particular as to the men she makes 
| fools of. The words, “the poor wrist,” come 
| to Miss Gordon’s ears uttered in tones which 
| would be seductive to poor, stupid males. The 
| thought grows strong in Miss Gordon’s mind that 
| itis the duty of a guod woman to rescue this poor 
| mortal from a Circe’s wiles. Even a sacrifice of 
| gome personal dignity should be made in order to 
| do so. She therefore breaks in a little hastily, 
| “I do hope it ls better? ” 
| Fenwick—Ever so much, thanks. 
| Miss Gordon (determined that his attention 
| shall not be wiled away again)—You must not 


ance, Portugal, Morocco and Algiers. | risk a hansom back. 


‘ily prized Jordan almonds come from | 


Fenwick—Am I condemned to a four wheeler? 


spain. Physicians say that the almond | (His eyes are wandering in the direction of Miss 
st indigestible of all nuts, and contains | Rosie’s hands, which are rolling bread crumbs. 


* hourishment. 





| This is obviously another wile.) 


deal of | 


Miss Gerdon—I came alone in the brougham. 
It might take you back. 

Fenwick—Do you know, it’s most unlucky. I 
said something about going back with the Laugh- 
tons, and playing— : : 

Miss Gordon (turning her head)—Oh, then, of 
course— - a ” 

Fenwick—But I’) say I have.a previous en 
gagement. ; 

The importance of this young man’s rescue 
looms gigantic. A fit of indifference might ruin 
it quite. Miss Gordon relents and turns her 
eyes, 

“ Is it worth a falsehood?” 

Fenwick (and his voice, as Miss: Gordon re- 
marks, is quite different)—Of course, if I said it 
was an engagement, it would have to be an—en- 
gagement. 

By means of some sort of wireless telegraphy 
an interrogatory significance is given to this re- 
mark, and by the same method an answer is con- 
veyed. The success of this scientific experiment 
demands that Miss Gordon’s hand and Mr. Fen- 
wick’s wounded member should meet underneath 
the table. This happy belief in the surreptitious 
nature of the proceeding is somewbat shattered 
on catching the look of amazement inthe Dean’s 
eye, and there follows a short but painful pause. 
Presently, however, the presence of each other 
shuts out the existence of mere other people. 

Miss Gordon (softly)—How little you under- 
stand women, Dick. ; 

Fenwick—H’m!—Harold White, in the Ladies’ 
Pictorial. 


Douth’s Department. 


THE LITTLE SCHOLAR’S CHOICE. 
‘* Though I were sleepy as a cat,” 
The little scholar said, 
“IT would not care to take a nap 
In any river’s bed. 











“* And, though [ were so starved I scarce 
Had strength enough to stand, 

I'd beg through all the valley ere 
I sought a table land. 


* But, oh! what jolly times I’d have! 
I'd play and never stop, 
If I could only take a string 
And spin a mountain top.” 
—The Independent. 
->-— 


A Debt to Athletics. 


““Um—ah—athletics! Yes, fom, I have my 
opinion of athletics. They don’t do young fel- 
lows any good, and they certainly don’t do any- 
body else any good. Why, just the other day I 
was reading in some paper what a scientific doc- 
tor says about athletics. He says they cause 
men to break down when they get to be between 
forty and fifty—heart weakness, lung diseases, 
etc. What do you think of that, my boy, eh?” 

“ Not the right kind of athletics, uncle,” replied 
| Tom Holton. earnestly. ‘I’ve seen that article, 
| myself, T guess. What the writer condemned 
| was specialized overtraining, not the sensible 
| kind of all-around athletics we have in our 

schools, mostly. I know the kind of athletics 
| I have gone in for will never hurt me. They 
| aren't the professional kind.” 

“Well, perhaps not,” admitted Mr. Harwood, 
Tom's uncle. ‘* But will they ever do you any 
good—any practical good, I mean? And even 

if they should, will they do anybody else any 
| good? That’sthe question. We ought to look at 
| all such things from the unselfish standpoint, you 
| know.” 

The big boy, who was riding at the little coun- 








| try storekeeper’s side, laughed good-naturedly. | 


“ Weil, uncle,” he said, “I have a theory that 
| everything may be made useful or helpful to 
| others, if we are on the lookout for opportunities 

to make it so. I shouldn't be at all surprised, 

for instance, if something should turn up this 


very afternoon that would make my athletics use- | 


ul to yon.” 
| Tom Holton was on his way to spend a few 


| weeks of his summer vacation at his Uncle Har- | 


wood’s in the country. Mr. Harwood was then 


village storekeeper in the community where he 
lived; and on this occasion he had killed two | 
birds with one stone by getting a load of sup- | 


plies at the railroad town where he haé driven 
to meet his nephew. They were now jogging 
leisurely homeward in the long box-wagon, with 
its spring seat, which Mr. Harwood used for 
transporting his goods. The talk had dwelt 
| chiefly, thus far, upon Tom's school life at the 
| famous academy where he was fitting for college; 
| and it had been the most natural thing in the 


| world that he should tell his uncle how interested | 
he®was in the wholesome athletics of the school. | 


And thereupon the old-fashioned. matter-of-fact 


| store-keeper had bluntly announced his unfavor- | 


| able opinion of this sort of physical culture. 
Tom. however, was not at all disturbed; for he 
had heard such opinions before, and, indeed. had 

| expected nothing less from his uncle. But he 

' wished with all his heart that some occasion 

| would arise to give him an opportunitv to prove 
to his uncle, otherwise than by argument, that 
muscle as well as brain might have its unselfish 
and beneficent uses. 

There had been a week of heavy rains just be- 
fore Tom’s arriva,, and all the streams were very 
much swollen. In fact, several bridges had been 
swept away in various parts of the county, and 
others were said to be hardlv safe for travel. 

It was necessary for Mr. Harwood to cross the 
Gihon River on his way home. The bridge was a 
wooden one. uncovered, and supported by only 
two stone piers, on opposite banks of the river, 


whieh was hardly wide enough to require a third | 


pier in the middle of the stream. On his way to 


meet his nephew, Mr. Harwood had found the | 


waters of the Gihon so high as to almost wash the 
framework of the bridge; but, as the current was 
slow and deep, he did not consider the bridge in 
danger. On the return trip,as Tom and his 
uncle eamein sight of the bridge, a drove of eat- 
tle was just about to cross it. 
hurrving the reluctant animals forward, and 
crowding them upon the bridge.in spite of its 
submerged piers and the water lapping the floor- 
planks. The sonnd of the clattering, hurrying 
hoofs of the eattle could be heard a long distance 
away. 


*“* 1am sorry those creatures have got ahead of | 


wus.” remarked Mr. Harwood “ If the bridge 

isn’t rocked off its piers under them, it will prob- 

ably beloosened. The men ought to know better 

than to drive them all on at the same time.” 
Nevertheless, the drove got safely across, and 

the bridge was apparently all right when Mr. 

Harwood's team reached it. Hardly had the 

restive horses plunged upon it, however, when 

the farther end was lifted from its pier by the 
surging water and swung slowly down stream. 
| The water gurgled against the big beams, and 
some of ‘it beganfto flow over the planks. 
There was no room to turn the horses around, 
and to back them off the bridge would have been 
| impossible, in their frightened condition. Be- 
sides, the other end of the bridge was already 
| grating and grinding off its pier; and, while Mr 
| Harwood hesitated, it lurched into the water, 
and the whole bridge was suddenly afloat. All 
this had happened’in but little over a minute’s 
time, and neither of the occupants of the wagon 
+ had fairly recovered from their bewilderment 
| when they found themselves afloat. 
Tom was the first to make a move. He jumped 
! out of the wagon and caught the horses by the 
| pits, thus preventing their plunging off into the 
iriver. Hisunele quickly followed him with a 
| couple of halters, with which the frightened 
horses were soon securely tied to the upper 
framework of the bridge. There seemed to be no 
, immediate danger, as the structure was well put 
| together and floated as staunchly as a ferryboat. 
| Tom was rather enjoying the novel experience, 
| and had hardly begun to consider how he and his 
uncle were to extricate themselves from their 
“ scrape” when a glance down the stream made 
him start and turn inquiringly to his uncle. 

“Ts thatalarger river that we are drifting 
into?” he asked, anxiously. 

“Yes,” replied his uncle “and the worst of it 
is that there’s a big rapids a little way down, full 
| of rocks, that will smash this bridge all to pieces 
and drown us, like as not, if we can’t get off 
somehow.” 

Tom stripped off his coat, vest and shoes and 
flung them into the wagon. ‘‘ Uncle,” he cried, 
“ you don’t happen to have any rope in that load 
| of stuff, do you?” 
| ‘Yes, there’s a coil of it in the back end of the 

wagon,’ replied Mr. Harwood, “and a box of 

twine, two, if you want it.” 
| Just the combination I do want!” answered 





The drovers were , 


his nephew. With Mr. Harwood’s help he soon 
had the coil of rope out of the wagon, stripped off 
its lashings, and laid at the forward end of the 
bridge. Then he tied one end of a ba!l of twine 
to the rope, unwound about a hundred feet of 
twine, cut it off and coiled it besid the rope, and 
tied the other end to his waist. This done, he 
promptly sprang into the river, and swam power- 
poe across the swollen current until he reached 
shore. 


Just bélow the spot where he landed, fortu- 
nately, a large elm-tree stood on the river-bank. 
Tom grasped the twine, and began to pull the 
rope ashore, his uncle aiding him by paying out 
the coils over the end of the bridge. When he 
had enough rope for his purpose, the boy ran to 
the elm tree and made a slip-noose hitch about 
it, while his uncle fastened the other end of the 
coil to the bridge. As soon as the rope tautened, 
the bridge began to swing in toward the bank; 
and presently it grounded in water sufficiently 
shallow for Mr. Harwood to drive his team 
ashore. 

‘* Well, uncle,” said Tom, as they climbed up 
behind the dripping horses and drove back 
across the fields to the road, leaving the bridge 
securely tied up, like a boat, until help could be 
secured to restore it to its place,—“ well, uncle, 
we got out of that scrape without much damage.” 

“ Yes, my boy,” replied Mr. Harwood, heartily. 
“ Thanks to a representative of the right kind of 
athletics, who happened to be along! Other- 
wise, I suppose, I should be knocking about 
among those rocks in the big river by this time; 
for I can’t swim a stroke. There isn’t a doubt 
but that I owe my life to you, Tom; and, ifthat 
isn’t practical helpfulness to others from ath- 
letics, I am sure I don’t know what could be.”’— 
Christian Register. 


Historical. 


—-The time-table of the New York Central 
printed in 184, gives ground for a comparison be 
tween the conditions of travel then and now: In 
1844 it took thirty and a half hours to travel by 
mail train, Albany to Buffalo. In 1901 by the 
Empire State Express it takes five hours and 
thirty-seven minutes. In 1844 the fare, Albany to 
Buffalo, was $11.50. In1901the fare was $6.15. In 
1844 the route, Albany to Niagara Falls, was by rail 
to Syracuse, thence via Oswego Canal and Lake 
Erie; ‘ istance 333 miles, fare $10, time thirty- 
two hours. In 1901 the distance by New York 
Central is 305 miles: fare $6.15, time six hours 
fourteen minutes. In1844the cars were lighted 
with candles; there were no sleeping cars; meals 
were obtained at primitive taverns, and the phys- 
ical condition of the roadway made long and 
tiresome delays necessary, and a journey an irk- 
some undertaking. 

—New York is one of the thirteen origina 
States. The State was explored by Henry Hud- 
son, September, 1609. Samuel de Champlain dis- 
covered and named Lake Champlain. Holland 
owned the territory. Indian troubles 1640-45. 
Named in honor of the Duke of York, to whom 
the patent was granted. New York was the bat- 
tle-field of the Freneh-English war, 1754, and was 
prominent in the Revolution. West Point fortified 
1777-78. New York city capital 1784 to 1797. Slavery 
was abolished 1817. New York union soldiers 
furnished 448,850. The Dutch settled on Man- 
hattan Island 1614. Country called “ New Neth- 
erlands.” Manhattan Island purchased from 
Indians for $24 in 1626. Swedish settlements on 
| the Delaware incorporated with the New Nether- 
| lands 1655. England claimed the country as 
| part of Virginia, capturel Munhattan (Ne 
| Amsterdam), August 1664,and named it New 
York. First railroad Albany to Schenectady 
| 1831, miles of railroad 8299, miles canal 900. 
——tThe Thames destroyed a great number of 
| the inhabitants of its banks, nine years after 
| Christ; another which destroyed all the inhabi- 
| tants in Ferne island, seven miles southwest from 
Holy island, 323; five thousand people lost in 
Cheshire by an eruption, 353; another of the Dee 
| which drowned forty families, 415; an inundation 
of the sea in Norfolk, Suffolk and Essex, 575; an 
| inundation at Edinburgh, which did great dam- 
age, 730; an inundation at Glasgow, which drowned 
above tour hundred families, 738; an inundation 
of the Tweed, which did immense damage, 836; 
/an inundation of the Medway, 861; an inun- 
| dation at Southampton. which destroyed many 
| people, 935; an inundation of the Severn, 

which drowned abundance of cattle, 1046; the 
sea overflowed 4000 acres of Earl Goodwin’s land, 
in Kent, since called Godwin Sands, 1100; a great 
part of Flanders overflowed by the sea, 1108; an 
| inundation of the Thames for above six miles at 
Lambeth, 1243; another, since named the Dollert 
Sea, 1277; at Winchelsea three hundred houses 
were overthrown by the sea, 1280; 120 laymen, 
and several priests, besides women,were drowned 
by aninundation at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 1389; 
at the Texel, which first raised the com- 
merce of Amsterdam, 1400; the sea broke in at 
Dort, and drowned seventy-two vfllages and 
one hundred thousand people, and formed the 
Zuyder sea, 1421; in February 1735, at Dagenham, 
and upon the coast of Essex, which carried 
away the seawalls, and drowned several thou 
sand sheep and black cattle; in Spain, and did 
three million livres damage, at Bilboa, April 1762; 
at Naples, where it carried away a whole village, 
and drowned two hundred of the inhabitants, 
Nov. 10, 1773; in Spain, Navarre, September, 
1787, where two thousand lost their lives, all 
the buildings of several villages carried 
away by the currents from the mountains, 
a terrible inundation by the _ Liffey, in 
Ireland, which did very considerable damage 
jin Dublin and its environs, Nov. 12, 1787; at 
| Kirkwald, in Scotland, by breaking the Dam- 
dykes, Oct. 4, 1788, which nearly destroyed the 
| town; almost throughout England by the melting 
of the snow, and the greater part of the bridges 
| were either destroyed or damaged, February, 
| 1795; at St. Domingo, which destroyed 1400 per- 
sons, October, 1800; ov the coast of Holland and 
Germany, November, 1801; in Dublin and parts 
adjacent, Dec. 2 and 3. 1802; in various parts of 
England, 1808. 


Curious Facts, — 




















| ——It has been observed that, asarule, single 
women live longer than single men. 

—The Czar of Russia, with ninety million 
acres, is the biggest land owner in the world. 
| ——Recent observations seem to indicate that 
| the incubation period of malaria is about 

eighteen days. 

—An ounce of gold was worth fifteen ounces 
of silver in the year 1880. It would buy twenty- 
one ounces in 1900. 

—The city of Portland, Me., has in its streets 
thirty thousand shade trees, some of which were 
planted more than half a century ago. 

——The big gray kangaroo of Australia meas- 
ures about seven feet from the tip of its nose to 
the end of its tail. It can run faster thana 
horse and clear thirty feet at a jump. 

——A writer in the Cologne Gazette declares 
that servants in the United States do only half as 
much work, demand twice as much free time and 
four times as much wages as servants in Ger- 
many 

—tThe danger of living in a house that har- 
bors consumptives is illustrated by the fact that 
of 6273 patients officially examined by the German 
imperial board of health, 2177, or 34.7 per cent., 
belonged to families that included other victims 
of tuberculosis. 

— A traveler writes: ‘ A lady to whom I was 
sitting next at dinner the other day told me she 
had a remedy for seasickness. She had been a 
very bad sailor, and even now if she does not 
practice her remedy she is sick; whereas when 
she does, she can negotiate comfortably a storm 
of. four or five hours on the high seas. It is 
simple enough. As the vessel dips she draws in 
her breath; as it rises she expels it. The remedy 
seems to me worth knowing. 

——Many of the greatest men have had phe 
nomenal memories, says a writer in Harper’s. 
Czesar knew the names of thousands of soldiers 
in his legions. A modern man of science often 
has a prodigious memory for special terminology. 
Prof. Asa Gray could at once recall the naimes of 
something like twenty-five thousand plants. 
Prof. Theodore Gill can do the same for fishes. 
Our memory for mere words is itself much more 
extensive than is generally admitted. The aver- 
age well-to-do child oftwo years of age has a 
vocabulary of some five hundred words, and its 
father may have the command of twenty thou- 
sand more. 

— -No weather beliefis more absurd than that 
of a“ wet moon” and a“ dry moon.” There is 





no connection between the position of the moon’s 
horns and the rainfall, unless the same weather 
recurs at the same time each year, for,as Mr. A. 
K. Bartlett has lately taken the trouble to ex- 
plain, the crescent moon always appears “ upon 
its back ” in spring, near the vernal equinox, and 
a! upon its end” in autumn, near the autumnal, 
equinox. The change of direction in which the 
horns are turned depends upon the difference in 
declination of the sun and moon. If the moon be 
farther north than the sun after the hew, the 
sunlight strikes under her, and she appears with 
her horns upturned; but if she be farther south 
the light reaches around her disk to the north- 
ward, and her horns appear nearly vertic.1. The 
line joining the two horns is always at right 
angles to a line joining the sun and the moon. 


Brilliants. 


Knowing thou needest this form, as I Thy divine 
inspiration, 

Knowing thou shapest the clay with a vision and 
purpose divine, . 

So would I answer each touch of Thy hand in its 

loving creation. 

That in my conscious life Thy beauty and power 

may shine. —Christopher P. Cranch. 


I know not what it is to doubt, 
My heart is ever gay; 
T run no risk, for come what will. 
Thou always hast Thy way. 
—Frederick William Faber. 
When God afflicts thee, think he hews a rugged 
stone, 
Which must be shaped, or else aside as useless 
thrown. —Richard Chenevix Trench. 











Who still abides in love; 
In love the saints and seraphim 
Obey and praise above; 
For God is love, the loveless heart 
Hath in His life and joy no part. 
—C. F. Gallert. 
Happy are they that learn in Thee 
Though patient suffering teach, 
The secret of enduring strength, 
And praise too deep for speech, 
Peace that no pressure from without, 
No strife within, can reach. 
—Anna L. Waring. 
Let your love be wide as His, 
With the whole world round His knees; 
Gather into your warm heart 
All His creatures, not a part; 
So your love shall be like His. 
—Katharine Tynan Hinkson. 
If thou art blessed, 
Then let the sunshine of thy gladness rest 
On the dark edges of each cloud that lies 
Black in thy brother’s skies. 
If thou art sad, 
Still be thou in thy brother’s gladness glad. 
—Anna E. Hamilton. 
——-- ~>Peo 
What Happened to Miss Blake’s Tur- 
keys. 

Miss Sallie Blake, who lived near Chesa- 
peake Beach, Calvert County, Md., is well 
remembered by natives of that county who 
now live in Baltimore. This story of the 
lady and her turkeys is vouched for by one 
of her former neighbors now living in this 
city: 

Miss Blake, like many country people, 
was in the habit of gathering chick en-grapes 
in the fall for the purpose of making a pala- 
table and stimulating decoction by pouring 
over the grapes the proper quantity of whis- 
key and allowing the mixture to stand for 
the necessary time. It happened on one 
oceasion, atter the contents of a demijohn 
containing the decoction had been exhausted, 
that Miss Blake emptied the whiskey-soaked 
grapes on the ground, where her fine brood 
of turkeys gobbled them up. 

The turkeys became drunk—so drunk, in 
fact, that they were soon lying on the ground, 
sleeping off their jag. Miss Blake, not real- 
izing the cause of their stupor, thought they 
were dead. In order to realize as much as 
possible out of the supposed dead turkeys, 
she had them picked so as to get the feath- 
ers, and the carcasses were thrown outdoors. 
The next morning Miss Blake was surprised 
to see her turkeys walking about. They 
were alive, it is true, but such a spectacle 
as they presented with only their tail and 
wing feathers, she had never seen before. 
In order to protect them from the cold, 
she bought enough red flannel to make each 
of them a comfortable coat to replace the 
feathers. The turkeys were soon stalking 
about wearing their red coats and were the 
wonder of all beholders.—Baltimore Sun. 


a 
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‘Care of Well-Bred Swine. 


Well-bred swine cannot be treated in the 
haphazard manner which is often given to 
the common pigs of the farmyard. I have 
seen farmers pay good prices for pure-bred 
swine, and then abuse and neglect them so 
that the results of the experiment were 
poorer than from common pigs. In order to 
get proper results from pure-bred animals 
of any kind they must be treated carefully, 





ments. Chase and worry a pure-bred sow, 
mals are, and she will refuse to pro- 
duce progeny that shows any advance 
upon the scrubs. Indeed, I think some- 
times they tend to degenerate faster than 
the common stock. This fact is often no- 
ticeable when fine-bred swine are shipped 
by railroad to distant points. They arrive 
in a nervous, frightened condition, and they 
will scarcely eat enough to keep them alive. 
Animals in such a condition need nursing. 
They require the kindliest sort of atten- 
tion. Treat them as if you wanted to make 
friends with them, and in a few days they 
will feel at home. 

There is profit in improving the herd with 
pure-bred stock, but the better these ani- 
mals get the more careful we must be in 
feeding, tending and handling. They re- 
quire better treatment all around. If one is 
not willing to give this to them, it will not 
pay to make the investment. Stick to 
the scrubs. They are better suited to such 
a@ person’s conception of the business. 
There are farmers today who argue against 
pure-bred swine simply on that score. 
They do not care to raise hothouse 
animals, as they style them, and so they 
stick to their scrubs. Now pure-bred swine 
are not hothouse animals, but then neither 
are they scrubs. They do not demand 
coddling, but they do require good rational 
feeding, breeding and attending. These 
are essential to their best development. 
They are also necessary for the larger profits 
which the farmer has a right to expect. 
Starting the herd right with a good boar 
is the first step, but the good blood thus in- 
jected into the herd must be kept up and 
cultivated. It is necessary in every possible 
way to make the most of the qualities devel- 
oped which go toward improving the ani- 
mals. We cannot emphasize these good qual- 
ities any too much in our treatment of these 
animals, and if we fail to be in sympathy 
with the work and the animals we cannot 
well succeed as we should. 





——A new discovery in antiseptic surgery is 
receiving the attention of Professor Gussenbauer 
of the Vienna University. In spite of the usual 
antiseptic precautions, healing after several 
operations was retarded by so-called ‘ gas 
abscesses,” and investigation showed a new 
bacillus, found also on the ceiling and ane room. 
Peculiarities of this organism are that it de- 
velops only when oxygen is excluded’and that it 
generates gases during its growth. 





as many of the common farmyard ani- | 





and withthe idea that they are very sus- | 
ceptible to their surroundings and environ- | 
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Home Dressmaking- 


Perc set ory 
Hints by May Manton. 


Vi 


4010. Legging in 
three lengths, 
Misses, 14 yrs; 

4008. Man’s House Girls, 8 vrs; 

Coat, 34 tu 46 Breast Children, 4 vrs. 


Men’s House Coat. No. 4008. 
To be made with inserted or patch pockets. 

Loose yet well fitting coats for negligee wear are 
among the comforts of a properly equipped mascu- 
line wardrobe, and are much worn during the hours 
of relaxation. The excellent model shown is cut in 
the latest lines, and is correct in all details ; a fact 
which makes it specially desirable from the man’s 
point of view, and singularly well adapted to gift 
making. The original is made of double-faced cloth, 
the plaid inner side forming the revers and cuffs 
with binding of bias satin stitched on the eages, but 
plain cloth, velveteen and corduroy are equally ap- 
propriate. 

To cut this coat for a man of medium Size, 43 yards 
of material 20 inches wide,.3} yards 27 inches wide, 23 
yards 44 inches wide or 14 yards 54 inches wide will be 
required. 

The pattern, 4008, is cut in sizes for a 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 
44 and 46-inch breast measure. 








Misses’, Girls’ and Children’s Leggings. N ab 
4010. 


Warm, comfortable leggings are essential to every 
winter outfit. For the girls and children they are 
necessary in all weather as a protection against cold, 
For the inisses, with their longer skirts, they are es- 
sential in rain or snow, optional on clear days, but 
should never be neglected. The shapely models 
shown are made from black cloth, with regulation flat 
buttons; but stockinette, velvet und velveteen are all 
in style. 

To cut these leggings full length for misses of 14 
years of age 13 yards of material 21 or 27 inches wide, 
gyards 44 or 52 inches wide will be required; for 
girls 8 years }4 yards of material 21 or 27 inches wide 
§ofayard 44 or 52 inches wide; for children 4 yeais 
4 of a yard 21 to 27 inches wide. 3a yard 44 or 52 
inches will be required. 

The pattern, 4010, is cut in three medium sizes for 
misses, girls and children. 





» 
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4012. Evening ss 
W aust, 32 to 40 4013. Fanecv Waist, 


Bust. 32 to 40 Bust. 
Woman’s Evening Waist. No. 4012. 
To be made with High or Low Neck, without or 
with Elbows or Long Sleeves. 

Full waists of light fabrics made in baby fashion 
are in the height of style for evening wear,and are 
both charming and almost universally becoming. 
The very pretty model illustrated is of louisine silk, 
in a soft shade of pink, banded with black velvet rib- 
bon and finished with a drapery of pink tulle at the 
neck. Over the shoulders are black velvet straps, 
covered with embroidery in pink and white and held 
by fancy ornaments. All soft, pliable materials are, 
however, appropriate, and the waist can be raised 
either by being made high, with yoke and long sleeves, 
or low, with elbow sleeves, having the shoulders cut 
away or not, as shown in the small drawings. 

The lining is carefully fitted and closes at the centre 
front. The full soft back and fronts are simply gath- 
ered at upper and lower edges and arranged over the 
foundation. The extension straps are cut in one with 
the waist and covered with any desired material. The 
tulle bertha is shirred on indicated lines and arranged 
over the neck edge. When yoke and sleeves are de- 
sired they can be inade of the same or contrasting 
material, either as a separate guimpe with the lining 
for foundation as part of the waist. The elbow sleeves 
are both fashtonable and cuton exceptio na’ly good 
lines, as the puffs fall exactly at the elbows, so allow- 
ing perfect freedom for the arms. 

To cut this waist for a woman of medium size 2 
yards of material 21 or 27 inches wide, or 1j yards 44 
inches wide will be required with 23 yards of all-over 
lace for yoke and long sleeves, 14 yards for elbow 
sleeves, and one yard of chiffon or tulle for bertha. 

The pattern, 4012, is cut in size for a 32, 34, 36, 38 and 
40 inch bust measure. 


Woman’s Fancy Waist. No. 4013. > 


The fitted lining is cut with double darts, side-backs 
and under-arm gores and closes at the centre front. 
On it are arranged the different parts of the waist, the 
under-arm gores being covered smoothly with the 
material. The back fis smooth across the shoulders 
and drawn dowu in gathers at the waist line. The 
fronts are laid in two soft plaits at each shoulder and 
gathered at the lower edge. The lace portions are 
arranged over the vest of satin that closes at the left 
shoulder and beneath the left fronts which, in turn, is 
hooked into place over the vest, to accomplish 
the fashionable invisible closing. The sleeves are in 
bishop style with novel flaring cuffs. 

Tocut this waist for a woman of medium size 4 
yards of material 21 inches wide, 23 yards 27 inches 
wide or 1g yards 44 inches wide will be required, with 
jyards 2l inches wide for chemisette and collar, and 
2} yards of lace 6 inches wide to trim as illustrated. 

The pattern, 4013, is cut in sizes for a 32, 34, 36, 38 and 
40-:nch bust measure. 











4009. Misses Long 
Coat, 12 to 16 Years 


Misses’ Long Coat. No.'4009. 
To be made with or without the Applied Yoke. 


The coat is loosely fitted without a seam at the 
centre back. It falls in unbroken lines, and may be 
piain across the shoulders or when desired the ap- 
pfied yoke can be added as shown in the small sketch. 
The neck is finished with a regulation coat collar and 
lapels, and convenient pockets are inserted in the 
fronts The coat-sleeves are finished with becoming 
roll-over cuffs. The closing is effected invisibly by 
means of a fly. * ‘ : : 

To cut this coat for a miss‘of 14 years of age 34 yards 
of material 44 inches wide, or 3 yards 54 inches wide 
wlll be required. 

The pattern, 4009, is cut in sizes for misses of 12, 14 
and 16 years of age. 


Loris XVI 
Coat, 2 to 4 Bust 


4011. 


Woman’s Louis XVI. Coat. No. 4011. 
Louis XVI. coats, with all their picturesqueness of 


| big revers, hip-pocket laps, turn-over cuffs and lace 


trimmings, are among the season’s favored designs. 
This highly effective model is cut in the most fashion- 
able lines, and is adapted to velvet, velveteen, hand- 
some cloth and silk, either with skirt to match or in 
contrast. The original makes part of a costume, the 
material for which is hunter’s green velvet and is 
trimmed with bands of mink and large jeweled but- 
tons, the rest being of brocade, and the revers, collar 
and cuffs of Irish crochet over white satin. 

To cut this coat for a woman of medium size 53 
yards of material 20 inches wide, 23 yards 44 inches 
wide, of 23yards 54 inches wide will be required, with 

( :a@yaid 20inches wide for vest, 1 yard of all-over 
saee for collars, revers and cuffs, and 43 yards of fur 
edging to trim as illustrated. 

The pattern, 4011. is cut in sizes for a 32, 34, 36, 38 and 
40-inch bust measure. 





HOME DRESSMAKING. 
SPECIAL PATTERNS—For pattern «lus 
trated on this page, —_> ome —_ p..4 post. 
ta state number, show . 
sie waneek and write your naimne and address 
distinctly. 


Mail orders filled promptly. Address 
MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, Boston, Mass. 
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The Horse. 
Worcester Notes. 


The expulsion. from the National Trotting 
Association for a variety of reasons, of Westfield 
race track and men associated with the manage- 
ment of racing there, will probably result in the 
demise of the New England half-mile track 
circuit and the organization of stronger and 
better circuits in its stead. 

The circuit as ft now stands comprises Worces- 
ter, Holyoke and Nashua, N. W., and of these 
three places Worcester, by virtéfe of its size and 
its excellent track, is very naturally looked upon 
as the strongest city in the circuit. At Holyoke and 
at Nashua the hcrsemen would like to continue 
the New England circuit with the addition of 
another city, presumably Manchester, .N..H., in 
Westfield’s place. ©OMcials of Worcester Driving 
Company, with whom “ The Roadman” has 
talked, belie~e Worcester needs and almost de- 
mands better racing thanmuch of that seen in 
the New England cireuit this year. 

The make-up of the circuit with Westfield out 
does not avpeal especially to Worcester horse- 
men, and It is very likely that the Worcester 
Driving Park Company, at its annual meeting 
shortly, will formally vote to withraw from the 
circuit, with which it has been identified for two 
seasons, and to see bigger and better game, even 
though that step should necessitate the estab- 
lishment of a week of independent racing—racing 
outside of any circuit—every month... 

Practical horsemen in Worcester don’t like the 
looks of the proposed make-up of the circuit. 
They declare that the cities are not quite strong 
enough. There has never been any too friendly 


“ 





feeling existing between Worcester and Holyoke ‘| ' 


in the racing line, and Worcester men declare 
that it would be hard to get, the, trainers to Hol- 
yoke next season. This year, when Westfield and 
Holyoke were conveniently paired and two weeks 
of racing was in sight there, horsemen, with 
few exceptions made no complaint. about making 
the Holyoke-Westfield shipment.: With only 
Holyoke as an attraction in that’ part a good 
many of the owners of racing strings would be 
likely ‘to cut out the Holyoke shipment. Up at 
Manchester, N. H., the men who are interested 
in putting horse-racing on a business basis. held 
alate meeting last fall as an earnest of their 
faith. and Manchester, so. Worcester horsemen 
say, might be made a good racing city. There is 
some doubt felt.about it, however, just’as there 
was with Waterbury a year ago. 
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The Worcester Driving Park Company officials 
have two schemes on foot, either one of which 
will bring Worcester into closer touch with the 
larger racing circles of New England than ever 
before. The scheme that *meets with the larger 
amount of favor here is to include Greendale 
track and Worcester Driving Park Company in 
a circuit with the mile tracks at Readvilie, 
Saugus and Dover, N, H., and the half-mile track 
at Narragansett Park, Providence. Several in- 
fluential Boston horsemen who realize how suc 
cessfully horse-racing was conducted in Worces 
ter during the season just closed, believe Green- 
dale track, although of only half-mile dimensions, 
could be used to good advantage in building up a- 
strong circuit in eastern New England. Experi 


ence of the past year has shown pretty concelu- | 
sively that owners and drivers of racing strings | 
More than one well- | 


like to come to Worcester. 
Known trainer this year jumped the week of rac- 


ing on the New England mile circuit, simply to | 
come to Worcester to race, returning again to the | 


larger rings at the conclusion of the Worcester 
meeting. 


As is well known among horsemen there is to | 


be a half-mile track in running order within the 
historical mile course at. Narragansett Park next 
year. 
has the matter in hand, and has written Julius F 
Knight,secretary of Worcester Driving Park Com- 
pany, asking him how the land lay in this locality 
and the outlook for circuit racing in this vicinity. 

In _ his letter he stated that Hartford, like 


Providence, wanted some minor racing in addi- | 


tion to the one week of Grand Circuit sport, and 
that Andy Welch would be willing to come into a 
circuit with Worcester and Providence. As one 
Worcester man put it the other day, ‘“‘ the scheme 
looks well from the bridge,”’ and some action may 
be taken along that line. 

The case of the alleged ringing of Choral (2.06}) 
under the name of Onanda Maid, which occupied 
much attention and drew general notice and com- 
ment at the Board of Review’s meeting in New 
York, promises to furnish an interesting bit of 
turf history before the board thoroughly con- 
vinces itself whether Onanda Maid is Onanda 
Maid or Choral (2.064). 

It will be remembered that ‘“‘ The Roadman ” 
through the columns of the BREEDER first 
brought attention to the fact that Onanda Maid, 
then at Greendale track in Worcester, where she 
was entered for the slow pacing classes, but was 
shipped away rather suddenly, might not be the 
straightest mare on earth. The paragraph in 
the BREEDER brought out a> most emphatic 
denial from I. W. Jones of Wellesville, N. Y.; 
who denied that’ Onanda Maid was in any way 
wrong, and wrote “both she (Onanda Maid) and 
the mare Choral have been here constantly fer 
months, and both are well Known to all the horse- 
men of this town.” 

The BREEDER’s inference regarding Onanda 
Maid did not appear in this paper until Aug. 13, 
and Mr. Jones’ rejoinder followed in the issue of 
the following week. Some of the members of the 
Board of Review had Jones’ letter to the 
BREEDER in mind, and its date, when they 
listened to the claim made by the defence that 
Choral had been shipped to England the latter 
part of July, the twenty-third being set as the 
exact date, if memory servesthe writer correctly. 
The testimony of Eben Clark of Philadelphia 
and W. H. Snyder of Brooklyn, N. Y., both of 
whom swore that Onanda Maid and Choral were 
oneand the same, was the result of their identi- 
fication of the mare in Worcester when she was 
entered but did not start at Greendale track. 

There has been much speculation among horse- 
men as to the future of the black gelding Alcy 
(2.134), Walter L. Ripley’s gelding that the Board 
of Review refusea to reinstate. In course of 
time Mr. Ripley will undoubtedly dispose of Aley 
to some road driver who has no objection to using 
an expelled performer on the road. Alcyis fast 
to wagon, and with his speed has the size and 
level head necessary to make a successful brush 
trotter. The story that Aley was to be shipped 
to California was denied to ‘‘ The Roadman ” by 
Alcy’s owner the other day. 

The sleighing sport in Worcester didn’t last 
long. There was fun on the ’vard a week ago 
this afternoon, and Sunday, the day following 


pleasure rigs crowded the course. Then rain and | 


warm weather combined to dispose of the Snow 
and the sleighing almost as quickly as ‘they had 
made their appearance. THE ROADMAN. 

Worcester, Mass., Dec. 14, 1901. 

> o-—_——— 
New Britain (Conn. ) Notes. 

The local horsemen enjoyed a few days sleigh 
ng last week. 

H. L. Mills is driving the pacing mare Lady C. 

Wiliiam Doyle expects to have Sebe Wilkes 
(2.274) in shape for the races on the ice; whe, 
in condition this mare will always be found u 
with the leaders. 

Mortimer L . Rhodes has purchased the gray 
pacing mare Lydia Wilkes (2.233), by Forrest 
Wilkes. This mare secured her record last sea- 
son at Holyoke, Mass. 

When sleighng gets right, Charles H. Pettingill 
of Plainville will mix it up with the local fiyers 
with his pacer Sing Lee, and judging from the 
way he worked out at Charter Oak last summer, 
he ought to make good. 

H. M. Clark has a promising colt by Red Chute, 
dam, Ruth Clark (2.29}) (three-year-old mare), by 
Goldenslope. 

William Baker of Plainville is the owner of a 
handsome six-year-old bay trotting mare by 
Brown Wilkes. In the opivion of the writer, 
this mare if handled for speed is a sure 2.20 
trotter. 

W.L. Davis of Berlin drove up to our local 
snow path last week and “ got busy” at once. | 
He scalped everything that was out, and the joke | 
of it all is that the local boys are unable to find | 
out what Davis has got. 

Harry Brusie of Bristol wants to back Lady C. | 
for $10,000, against any horse owned in New 
Britain or Berlin for a race over the ice at White | 
Oak Lake. 

E. G. Babcock has just eompleted his new | 
barn, and it is what the boys call acorker. Itis | 
one of the best appointed stables in this vicinity. | 
Mr. Babcock has brought his horses home from | 
Charter Oak Park. Lady~-Walkill, by -Walkil 


Fred E. Perkins, the Providence horseman_ | 
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THE FAST PACING GELDING SPHINX S., 2.98 1-2, BY SPHINX, 2.20 1-2. 





This Cut) Shows’ *ii7 
PNEUMATIC 
SHOULDER 


KNEE GRACE we" Price, $10' 


Our Othér' Specialties Are: 
Horse Breaker for Bad Ones_.___. $3.0 
Breeding Hobbles_..........._.... 5.00 

Pomey ualizer for Bad Gaited 
Half Hobbles for Hoppers____... 5.00 
Pacing Hobbles, draw-bars, Edge- ya 
_ OMSL ean 
Trotting Hobbies, draw-bars, flat_ 5.00 
Good af money can buy: get ac- 
uainted with us and save money. == 
WE ARE THE LEADERS. ; =? 


KITTERMAN INVENTION CO., 
_ 79 W. Madison St., Chicago. 



















ROSSLEH TRACK 
SPEED WAGON 
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Weighs only 58 to 63 pounds. The lightest and inost 
substantial ever placed on the market. For further 
particulars address | CHAS. ROSSLER, | 

58 & 60 Carrell St.. Buffaly, ». Y- 
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FOR 5 SALE. 
2.10 Pacer 


| Without a Record. 


One that will race and get the money. First 
For full description, 





| class in every particular. 
| price, ete., address 
A. H. MERRILL, Danvers, Mass. 
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‘Smith’s Perfection Feed Box 


Compels slow eating 

and proper mastication. 
Prevents souring and 
wasting of food = Any 
A kind of food can be 
used. If your dealer 
will not supply you, 
send us $2.00 and we 
will send it by freight. 
Special price in dozen 
and half dozen lots. 


TOLEDO DISPLAY HORSE CoO., ; 
| Broadway & Morris Sts., Toledo, Ohio. 
i 
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— Jr., he will use on the snow this: winte. 
| Hawk mare, is also a member of this stable. This 
| mare has trotted a mile close to 2.20. The Over- 
| street Wilkes filly, Sullie Walters (2.22h), that 
| won the Horse Review stake for three-year 
pacers at Charter Oak iast September, is in great 
| form at the present writing. This mare is jogged 
| every day, and before leaving Charter Oak Park 
she paced. that track in 2.14}, last half in 1.05, last 
quarter in 31} seconds.- A most impres- 
sive mare is Ruth Clark (2.20; as a 
| three-year-old). This mare is by Goldenslove; 
dam, Eufala, by Sentinel Wilkes. Ruth Clark 
is the dam of a promising colt sired by Red Chute, 
sire of Oxford Boy. Sheis a smooth-going trot- 
ter and Mr. Babcock expects great speed from 
her next season... E. S. Kilby still retains 
David, by Haldane (2.26}).- Mr. Kilby seldom 
speeds his horses, but it would indeed be a 
difficult task for some, of the speedy ones to 
follow bim from here to Hartford. 

J. W. Mill has abay trotter that he recently 
purchased, and it is whispered that he is quite 
handy in a brush down the road. ’ 

Fred Beloin, well known onthe New England 


and renamed it Hotel Beloin. Any horseman 

visiting this city will surely receive a hearty 

greeting from Mr. Beloin if they should favor him 

with a visit. ARION. 
New Britain, Ct., Dec. 12, 1901. 


Veterinary Department. 


Questions and Answers. 








Subscriber, Connecticut: Please prescribe best 
treatment for weak ankles. 

Answer: From your meagre description of the 
character of weakness about your horse’s ankleg 
| we willdo the best we can for you. You do not 
state whether the animal is young or old. If 
young, repeated blisterings will undoubtedly 
strengthen the joints. If a middle-aged horse he 
had better be fired and blistered, and with a long 
rest he will be restored toa condition of sound- 
ness. ; 

G. W.: I have a nice young horse which 
skinned his knees in an accident. They are how 
healed, but are thick. Under his forward fet- 
locks there is a sort of dry scurvy, humor or dry 
cracks. I think his blood is out of order. He is 
not in the condition he should be, considering the 
feed he gets, and that he Goes not have much 
work todo. Kindly advise a remedy and oblige. 

Answer: I should advise taking all grain away 
|} and substituting bran, and giving him a table- 
| spoonful of the following three times a day: 





| Epsom salts, three pounds. powdered charcoal, 
bicarbonate soda, nitrate potass. and coriander 
| seed, of each six ounces. Mix thoroughly. In 
| one week, after he has fasted ten hours, carefully 
| give him one quart of raw linseed oj], to which 
you may add two ounces of turpentine, shak- 
|ing thoroughly. When the effect of this has 
} passed off, resume the powder in bran and oats, 
| one part to three, and in ten days repeat the -oil, 
etc., and continue the powder, gradually increas- 
ing the quantity of grain, until he will have taken 
his usual amount. Send for a box of my Cutineal 
and use iton his heels, according to directions, 
| and you will improve his condition. 
| Subscriber, Vermont: I have just purchased a 
| targe, growthy, four-year-old gelding that is’ re- 
| covering froma very severe-attack of distemper. 
| During his sickness he had but little care and 
;}no treatment. All of his limbs were badly 
| swollen, the off foreleg so much so that he could 
| not use it for some time. The swelling at 
| the knee broke in two places and considerable 
| greenish fluid or matter came from it. It is 
all healed now, but it; still remains swollen 
| wround the Knee and up to the shoulder. There 
does not seem to be any heat in the swollen 
} parts, which feel hard to the touch. He does not 
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| Pansy B. (2.254), by Beucalian, dam, a Black ; 


race track, has purchased the Hotel Columbia |. 
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‘0 lame, and seems to have ‘the use of his legs. 

hey tell me_ this swelling is gradua Wy 
gong out, but I am fearful that it will 
not all disappear unless aided by treatment. 
I also notice that the shoulder muscles of his 
legs are somewhat shrunken, due, I suppose,. to 
not being able to use this leg for some time. All 
the other legs have come out all O. K. With 
proper exercise can these muscles be developed 
again? This fellow is speedy, well bred, and 
worth any trouble to make him right again. 
Please prescribe for him and oblige. 

Answer: There is aremnant of the distemper 
lingering in his system which.must be gotten rid 
of before he will be perfectly well and. the swell- 
ing in the limb disappear. I would suggest the 
following treatment to be persevered in for some 
time. This will have a tendency to improve his 
condition generally. Powdered bichromate po- 
tasium one-half dram, water one quart... When 
dissolved give him one-half ounce on his tongue 
twice aday. If the muscles. about the shoulder 
continue to shrink away one or two applications 
of a good liquid blister will restore them. 

A. H., Vermont: I have lost several dogs with 
distemper, and a neighbor has one sick now. 
Their ¢yes begin to ‘run, the nose gets dry and 
scabby, and they sneeze or congh quite a little. 
Can you prescribe for this trouble? 

Answer: Having lost so many dogs by dis- 
temper, you are naturally anxious to know some- 
thing of the disease. We will, therefore, give you 
asynopsis of its detinition, diagnosis and treat- 
ment. Distemper is a febrile disease and is pro 
duced by a specific poison, which increases as the 
disease progresses, the memDraneous lining of 
the digestive and respirative organs becoming 
| deranged. The elevation of temperature is not 
uniform, as it varies according to the locality and 
constitutional ability to resist the disease. The 
| phases of the disease, its progressive changes, or 
what is generally called its pathological 
symptoms are, in general, about as follows: 
This may not be found entirely correct as re- 
gardsindividual cases, but in the average cases 
the following symptoms will be found correct: 
While the disease is growing on the animal, that 
is, what is known as the period of incubation, 
there will be a slight rise in temperature, depres- 
sion and disinclination to move manifested, sneez- 
ing and cold in the head. As it progresses, cold- 
ness and shivering are observed. The visible 
mucous membranes are infected and streaked 
with yellowish red. The fever increases as the 
disease advances and the specific action of 
the, poison commences by an inflammation of 
the conjunctiva and nasal membranes. Both 
eyes and nose run considerably, the dis- 
charged fluid being of a serous nature. The 
lining membrane of the mouth and bronchial 
tubes becomes affected about the sametime, and 
now the disease becomes more pronounced an 
a cough setsin. This may e distressing and 
frequent, or otherwise, according to the severity 
of the case. The duration of this stage is usually 
about a week or ten days. If the disease is to 
terminate favorably the subsidence of the differ- 
ent symptoms may be confidently looked for, but 
if the tertian or intermittent fever increases, 
and the usual complication, pneumonia, en 
sues, the duration of the disease is prolonged, 
and a favorable result can hardly be ‘expected, 
as there must be considerable prostration, loss of 
appetite, and inability to successfully fight 
against the disease. When a thick, tough mate- 
rialis expectorated or ejected from the mouth 
you can come to the conclusion that the bronchia 
tubes and lungs are affected. There may also be 
a discharge slightly streaked with blood. Should 
she lung tissue be itself affected the difficulty of 
breathing’ will soon point this out. Upon examining 
the animal the sides and chest feel tender when 
touched .or gently pressed. The likelihood is 
we have pleurisy or, inflammation of the in- 
vesting membranes of the lung. The breathing 
under such circumstances will be short, quick, 
painful, laborious and feeble. With respect to 
prognosis, or our opinion as to the result of the 
case, we should say jt is generally conceded 
that when the temperature rnns high and is 
variable, the lungs affected, and the ner 
vous system involved, the case will in all 
probability end fatally. What is particu" 
| larly discouraging and to be dreaded is catarrhal 
| pneumonia, to which, in case the sufferer 
is young. he will most probably succumb. Por- 
; tions of the lung collapse and others become 
| emphysematous, that is, a collection of air be- 

















neath the pleural and interlobicular cellalar tis 


{sue of the lungs. Now should the dog suryive he 


willin all probability be a victim to chronic: 
cough. The general averaze of mortality from 
distemper 1s about twenty-per cent., which in- 
| creases in cold weather. 
| ‘Treatment: As we stated above, distemper is 


due to a specific poison, and as early as_ possible 
we must endeavor to kill the germ, as by doing 
sowe avoid many of the complications and pre- 
vent prostration. In the febrile stage aconite is 
the remedy indicated, until after the fourth day, 
when gellseminum can be alternated with that. 
With good nursing and care this, in the ordinary 
case, is all thatis required. Itis difficult to lay 
out a line of treatment to meet the requirements | 
of allthe symptoms and complications, as those H 
must be met and treated as they develop. | 
F. D. P., New Hampshire: I have a horse eight 
years old, in good flesh and with good appetite 
that has funny spells on the road. The first symp- 


toms I notice heis loggy and lazy, and does not | 
respond when spoken to. Next his ears negin to 








twitch spasm pre | and he begins to dodge 
|as if he were afraid some one would strike 
|him. Then the twitching seems to extend 
| to all the muscles of his body, but in only 
| one or two places at a time, even back in his hips. 

If he is stopped and kept as quiet as possible the 
| attack passes off quickly, never es more than 
, two or three. minutes, but it leaves him 
apparently all tired out, without ambition to 
hardly move. After walking about a mile he 
begins to pick up and travel again. These at- 
tacks usually occur after he has been driven 
about two miles, and about once in two weeks. 
He has been subject to them for two months. 
Can you tell me what ails him and what to do for 
him? He is a well-bred road horse, and all right 
every other way so far as I know. 

Answer: The trouble that you describe is ver- 
tigo, dizziness, the result of a deranged condition 
of the liver and general digestive organs , which 
do not perform their functions, and there isa 
temporary congestion of the brain in conse 
quence, which gives rise to the symptoms that 
you describe. As to treatment take all 
grain away for one week and _ substitute 
bran and try the following: Epsom salts, 
two pounds powdered charcoal, bicarbonate 
soda and coriander seed, of each half a 
pound. Mix, and give him a tablespoonful in 
food three times a day. In one week carefully 
give him one quart of raw linseed oil, and when 
the effect has passed off resume the powder, and 
in ten days repeat the oil, and continue the pow- 
der for one month, adding a little grain until you 
are giving him three i of Oats and two quarts 
of bran mixed at each meal. This will improve 
his condition and obviate a recurrence of his 
trouble. 

Subscriber, Massachusetts: I have an eight- 
year-old pazing gelding whose forward legs are 
weak. They are not what you would call knee 
sprung, but sometimes he will stand that way, 
and at other times they will be per 
fectly straight. In one of his races this 





fall he went lame in his near leg. All that 
can be seen is a very small enlargement on 
the inside, just above the ankle joint. He came 
out of itin a day or two, but tavors it some in 
standing. To look at his legs you would say 
they were good, that 1s, they seem to be extra 
well corded, are very thin and clean, but yet are 
weak. What treatment would you advise? 
Answer: When horses are Knee sprung it is 
caused many times by soreness about the forward 
feet, and the legs assume that position to relieve 
the tension. It may also arise from complicated 








troubles about the ligamentous tissues at the local- 
ity which you designate, and the limbs present 
that appearance from weakness. In any event it 
would not be policy to work him much, especially 
for speed. The trouble may be amenable totreat- 
ment if applied at once, and not wait until he has 
completely broken down. I should advise havin 
his shoes removed, and if his feet are har 
and feverish, poultice them with linseed meal fr 
a few days; also apply bandages to the forward 
legs from foot to knee, and keep them constantly 
wet with cold water for at least one week. In the 
meantime take all hom away and substitute 
bran and carrots. After he has been cooled 
out have some competent veterinarian exam- 
ine him, and determine whether it is best 
to fire him, or whether blistering alone 
will restore him. If you contemplate racing 
him do what seems necessary to make him 
strong. If he is a good horse it will pay ou to 
spend the winter in making him sound. at is 
for you to determine. hatever character of 
treatment you elect to adopt it must be extended 
to the feet as well, as no doubt there is more or 
ses trouble there. 


West Suffield (Ct.) Driving Club. 


We have organized a driving club in Suffield io 
be known as the Suffield Delying Club, with 
about thirty members for a start. We held two 
race meetings in October with good success, and 
expect to have meetings every two weeks next 
season. 

We held our first annual meeting on Nov. 19 
and elected the following officers. President, 
«©. D. Burbank; vice-presidents, J. A. fhompson. 
C. €. Graves; secretary, M. C. Buflingame; treas 
urer, N.C. Warner. Directors, Dr. W. E. Cald- 
well, A. F. Warner, Dr. J. H. Propheté, 

German Peat Moss, now used most extensively 
in Europe, is imperted for stable purposes by C. 
B. Barrett, Boston. Send to him at once for 
descriptive circular, 
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The above illustration is a likeness of the handsome bay gelding 


WASCO 


that is to be soldat the Fasig-Tipton Sale, Madison-square Gardens, New York, in 
January. 

WASCO is a bay gelding, standing 15.2, foaled 1893, bred by J. Malcolm Forbes. His 
sire is the unbeaten Edgemark, 4, 2.16; dam, Caracole (dam of Akela, 2.26}), by King 
Wilkes; grandam, Flutter, by Harold; third dam, Tweedle, by Woodford Mambrino 
.214; fourth dam, Tweedledum, by Pilot Jr. Wasco’s record is 2.144, made this year, bu! 
this is no measure of his speed. Last year at Providence he was a close second in 2.12! 
He has better than 2.10 speed. He has no superior as a road horse, is good either on the 
dirt or on the snow, and would make an excellent matinee horse. 

Can be seen at H. B. COOK’S STABLE, 1175 Harrison avenue, Rox: 
bury, Mass., until he is shipped to the sale. 


ELECTMONT 2.22 


Electmont, 2.22 1-4, is sired by Chimes; da: 
by Mambrino King ; 16 hands, weight 1180. H 
is full brother in blood to The Abbot, 2.03 1-- 
Lord Derby, 2.06 1-2, The Monk, 2.08 1-4, Da: 
Devil, 2.09, and Lady of the Manor, 2.04 1-4. ! 
would be hard to find a more beautiful stalli: 
with his size and finish in New England. He 
bound to be a great sire of extreme speed, and bh’ 
colts are large and handsome. 


Address CONN. RIVER STOCK FARM, Hatfield, Mas; 


2.105 THe nace Hors 


LYNNE BEL ees 


Sire of CARRIE BEL, 2.14 1-4, at 3 years in 4th heat of winning race; ETH Bi 
2.13 1-2; MEADOW BEL, 2.17 1-2; GEN. JOHNSON, 2.20 1-4. ll race records 
public races, 


DIRECTOR'S JUG, 22 !: 


Sire of THE JUG, 2.26 1-2; BRIGHT HOPES, 2.30. 
Send for circulars, fees, particulars of keep, charges, etc. 
W. N. BURGESS, 
East Lynne Stock Farm, Flemington, N. J- 








Season of 1902. FEE $25.00. 
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